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n Illustrated Magazine for Any Time and All Times. 
of Cons (TENTS. 


. TILU DEATH US DO PART. CHAPS. XIIL- 
XIX. By Mrs. 7. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Both 
in the Wrong,” &c. With . Iilustration - 

Il. AT EVENTIDE. Poem. By STANsBy . 

Ill. WHAT IS RITUALISM? By F. M. Hotmes 
IV. BRITISH RELATIONS WITH AFGHAN. 
ISTAN. By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, late 
Lieutenant T. N., » F.R.G.S P 
V. “OUR PARTY.” Ans Episode ‘of the French Revo- 
lution of 1848. From the Russian of TOURGENIEFF 
VI. ACHILD’S PRAYER TO THE CHILDJESUS. 
PoEM- From the French of ALPHONSE DAuUDET. 
By R. A E. With an /llustration . 
. QU~EN ESTHER: HER LIFE AND TIMES. 
By the Author of “ Daniel, a Model for the 
Young.” &c. . : ‘ 7 ‘ 
VIIf.. CHARITY. Poem. By the Rev. J. T. Burton 
WOLLASTON . : . . . , 
IX. JOSHUA SCAMP: A True Story. Conclusion. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT P ; 

X. THE KING AND THE PAGE. An Old 

Story Retold Dramatically. By MARTIN F, TUPPER 
XI. A WINTER IN SOUTHERN GtRMANY . 

XII. A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF CHRISTIAN 
UNION. Kya NONCONFORMIST 

XILI. GROTTA FERRATA. by the Author of “ Zenana 
Missions in India’. 

XIV. pa OF TH< APOCALYPSE. 
II[. By the Rev. WILLIAM Burnet, M.A. . 

XV. NOTES UN NEW BOOKS. by the EpiTorR 
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K=The Next Part will contain a Paper ABOUT BREAD, by Prof. A. K. CHURCH. 
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VECET! SETAMLE CHARCOAL 238 
at U Seer m= free 
BRA G Scuicmcs BISCUITS, {1.20 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of of these Biso 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES. | + «™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s 6d. and 5s, Gd. each, || 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, old in Tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world, ; 












ls now used by all atenite Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers HA ld. and 2d, Packete, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 





" FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE?! 





PAGE is WOUDGOCK’S 


WIND; PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION, 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, . : 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. Sg osc ee 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, e Mark.—* Bl ood Mixture.” 

SOOD for the eure of LIVER COMPLAINT, THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORE 

GOOD for the cure of ALI, COMPLAINTS arising | 15 war-anted to cleanse the blood f-om all im urities, from whatever 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of ail kinds, Skin and Blood 
BOWELS, or LIVER. Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

: THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1}d.. In bottles, 2s,.6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
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‘KEATINGS — 


COUGH | 
_LOZENGES: | 


Ali a, suffer from them, 7 : : 
suspectedyaskfor the CERTAIN CURE “Absolutely the best, knoyyn remedy ever 


on hs ct yum {| COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING S "LONDON. Strongly recommended by the most 
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URS VERTISER, March, 1881.— and Bille for ‘‘ Golden Howre” shouid be sent to 
coma Prat Ww. pinoy 64, Potwacster Row, E.0., by the 18th of each month, 


The Victorian Era. 


od description given by Romeo of the Apothecary 
and his surroundings very graphically illustrates the 
air of mystery and symbolism with which the Galens of 
antiquity and the Chirurgeons of more modern times have 
deemed it wise to surround their practice of the art of 
healing— 

“I do remember an apothecary, 

















In tattered weeds, with overwhelmin brows, 
Calling of simples; meayre were his looks, 
Sharp misery bad worn him to the benes ; 
And in his shop a tortvise hung, 
An alligator stuff’d, and. other skins 
Ot ill-shaped fishes ; aud about his shelves 
A beggarly account of ewpty boxes, 
Green earthenware pots, bladders, musty seeds, 
Remnants of pachthread, and old cakes of rosee, 
Were th.nly scattered to m:ke up a show,” 
f), While this is a picture of the style and manner of the 
medical practitioner in one age alone, it may be well 
llowed to stand as a representative illustration for all 
time, excepting only the last halfacentury or so, The 
Mig bistory of medicine is the history of a science whose dis- 
(% ciples, rarely knowing little better than their patients of 
ig, ve craft in which they dealt, had yet to assume at 
4 absolute and thorough acquaintance with all its details. 
7 [t is a noteworthy fact, that_as medicine has emerged 
rom the atmosphere of ignorance and prejudice which 
j; enwrapped its earlier years, it has ually dispensed 
with all those ‘‘ adventitious aids of ornament,” at one 
time regarded as indispensable to he ministration. of the 
art. \Now-a-days the highest authorities in the medical 
world concur in the opinion that the success of medical 
treatment lies in studying to assist the operations of 
: : — = nature by the se a and, it a Bon Lt most peunely 
> it will be ivund that the most successtul medicinal remedies of modern times—and the Victorian age has 
arora ee es very many—are those which are compounded of the simplest drugs, having a clearly-defined sphere 
of operation and a well-understood object in view. » No preparation of the kind illustrates these two points more forcibly than 
the renowned remedy known as EN O’S FRUIT SALT. The marvellous success which this health-giving composition has 
attained, in a comparatively speaking short time, is simply due to the fact that it provides for certain wants’ that arise’ in the 
human body at certain times and under certain conditions. The ways of men have greatly changed within the last five-and-twenty 
years, The triteness of the remark is such as to rob 16 apparently of all its value ; yet, while few are unconscious of the vast 
alteration which has taken place in men’s ways of living, thought and action, during this brief period of time, but very few stay to 
consider the necessity it imposes upon all sensible beings of bringing their personal economy strictly in accord with the changed 
circumstances of life. Whereas, at the beginning of the century men were citizens of London or York, of Paris or Washington, 
they are now citizens of the world. Eighty years ago, to have journeyed from ‘* Eddystone to Berwick-bounds was to be a 
travelled man. Now, nothing less than the accomplishment of “‘ round the world in eighty days ”—more or less—entitles a man 
to a term which is more generally reserved for a Stanley or a Nordenskjild. Of all the trials that man almost recklessly places 
upon his constitution, none is perhaps so severe and pregnant with danger as that which accompanies a sudden and extreme 
change from a hot to a mild and cool climate, or in the reverse direction, At such times it is of the most vital importance that 
the body should be kept cool, and free from the most minute germs of disease, To effect this object, the judicious use of a saline 
is unquestionably the best safeguard that can be called into requisition, and of such preparations ENO’S FROIT SALT may be 
said to be one of the best conceived compounds. To residents in tropical climates the use of a medicinal comfort of this kind is 
indispensable, while its value in preventing prickly heat, boils, and whitlows is simply incaleulable. Whatever may be the 
climatic conditions, the human body stands at all times, and under all circumstances, in need of some agent that will as thoroughly 
disinfect all its pores and arteries against the liability to epidemic diseases as the disinfectants of sanitation purge the sewers of 
a populous town. At the same time, such are the special therapeutica: properties of the Fruit Balt that a tone is given to the 
system, the strength is fortified, and the spirits exhilarated. With the temperature upwards of 110° in the shade, and the system 
consequently unstrung through fatiguing occupation, exercise, or study, a saline of the character like that prepared by Mr. Eno 
is a boon the value of which is scarcely to be estimated by those who have never lived under similarty trying climatic conditions. 
In cases where the liability to attack from jungle, marsh, and yellow fevers exists to an alarming degree, the daily use of the Fruit 
Salt will be found a thoroughly effective preventive. Speaking more generally, it may be said toat the use of the preparation has 
a marked effect in improving the general health of persons of scorbutic habit, as well as of those who are liable to epileptical 
affections. In the latter case, attacks may be warded off by the patient taking a full dose of the saline in a tumbler of cold water 
immediately upon feeling unwell, while persons suffering from nervous and dyspeptic headaches should take a spoonful in about 
half the quantity of water. Mention has been made of the mode of applying the remedy prepared by Mr. Eno for use in 
regard to these two classes of disorders, with the view of showing the extreme simplicity of the mode of action, no less than that 
of the agent employed. In cases of irritability of the stomach, nausea, vomiting, sea-sickness, rheumatism, gout, and many other 
of the ills which human flesh is heir to, ENO’S FRUIT SALT not only claims, but bas been proved again and again to possess 
remedial! properties of a marvellously high order, and no household that wisely consults the comforts and safety of its members— 
whether located under the sun of England or India, of Southern Afriea, the West Indies, or Australasia— will neglect to provide 
itself with a safeguard to health at once so pure, simple, and effective as the preparation which has caused the patentee’s name to 
be a household word from one erd of the earth to the other, Huropean Mail, Nov. 5th, 1880, 
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CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the Carsunu is Markep ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you 
have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d.- 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO'S PATENT 
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Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 


“Automatic” — 
is @peeially Dubptea do'Gbbtiume 
and) Dressmiaking, ‘the Making 
and ‘Altering ‘of Children’s 
Clothing, and General: Domestic 
Sewing. 





Sent, Carriage Paid, and free 
of all Cost, for a MONTH'S 
TRIAL, ‘at’ Home. er 


The * — 
Willcox & Gibbs “Automatic” 


Silent Sewing Machine. Hand or Treadle. 


. WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
The very highest excellence in Design, Con- 150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., London ; 


| 
struction, Finish, and Performance ; 10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow ; 
| 









us 32, New Road, Brighton ; Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 
Simplicity, Ease of Working, 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 


Usefulness, Durability, A Certified Agent in every Town, 





So DAVIS. & OO: 


Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles aud Tricycles, 
' Perambulators and Knife-cleaning Machines, 


Complete 55s. Complete from Davis’ Period Washer Davis’ Period Bicycle 
§20s. from 20s. 


Large Sizes £8 10s. 





; OF a . > > : 
2s. 6d. Weekly. 2s. 6d, Weekly. 1s. Weekly. 2s. 6d. Weekly. 
8. DAVIS & Co. Manufacture every deseription, 2s.6d. Weekly. | No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 

8. DAVIS & Co.’s Easy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED Price List ConTAINING FULL INFORMATION Post FREE, 


8. DAVIS: & Co.”s LONDON BRANCHES :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church ; 144, The Grove Stratford, B., 
corner of Great Hastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway ; 
. mi %, Oheapeide, E.C., near Bennett's; Period House, Borough, E.C., near St. George's Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blackman 

reet, Borough, 8.E. 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 


RIMMEL’S NOVELTIES. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANAOCKS FOR 1881:—GREAT SCULPTORS, designed by J. Curner, 6d. 
OPERETTE GEMS (Second Series), designed by Fausrin. 1s.; by post, 1d. extra, 

RIMMEL’S LUCKY SHOE, and other Christmas Tree Ortiaments, from 6d. 

THE NEW FRENCH PATTERN PERFUME BOX, very neat, from 6d. to£1 1s, 

FANCY PERFUME BOXES AND BASKETS in great variety. 

ELEGANT FANS from Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The best and largest selections in London. 


Detailed List sent on application. 
EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 4ovcer tun Many Dasma 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, Angust 1 1, 1968, 
Dzaz Sre,—I beg to i that i 
Pastry with less Butter. ts om tb conf i rei ina sdiiting dota 
i read i t ki , 
Recommended by the F aculty as a PRE- | motiad yous to be the best of all that as bean dabendtted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


; : I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar 12 | make it known.—Your moat obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanniwan, 
nutritious than that raised with | "Prevnntionsl Bobthition, Hewre; te Tastrwo- 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





| 
Tae | M.D., Analyst to th 
Bread may be made with it in a/| nemeek Addie ot Ppa wen Datei” bey mye i 
QUARTER THE TIME required | i#n0t in the least degree injurious. It is indispensa 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | ireunne Brest Pastry, and Puddings, eepecally on 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise before it is put imto the | Zio gemora! usa son: itt tho greatet boon, not onl 


oven. | te the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxine PowpzE 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state ; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
woah, oe milk and water, in which 2 little ites been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
rr of the usual consistency, taking care knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it (ato 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. ly 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Hake a very light dough with Bornwiox’s Baxtna PowpzE bread, wi 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make Wh! donsh tate bale the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and Bs. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 











TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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A GIFT 
WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD, 


I 
BROWN’S SHAKESPERIAN ALMANAC. 


Now READY FOR 1881. 

It fairly glows with quotations and illustrations from 
the ‘* Bard of Avon.” I shall print about three million 
copies, and being desirous of making the distribution as 
rapidly as possible, will send ten or fifteen copies free, 
prepaid to any one who will judiciously distribute them 
in their locality. 

Address Prof. O. P. BROWN, 2, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 





W. F., SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
28, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from tne Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the J.ver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comicrt and safety. ‘Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8., 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
T ost-free for 15 stamps. 
Branch Dep&; 381, Brixton Roed. 








No more Poisonous Violet"Powders. 








TO THE LADIES. 


USE MATTHEW'S PREPARED 
FULLER’S EARTH, 


It is invaluable for Protecting the Skin and 

Preserving the Complexion from cold winds, 

redness, roughness, &c. Of. all Chemists, 6d. 
and 1s. By Post ad. extra. 


ROUSE & CO., 
12, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 

















‘ a 
f Corn Solvent, by post 1s., stamps. : | 














A CURE FOR ALL!!! 





Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, se 
as to reach any interna! Complaint, by these meang, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted o1 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and ell Skin Diseases, 





WASHING DAY REFORM. 


No Rubbing! 


No Boiling! 


BanisH the antiquated, absurd, and destructive process of Rubbing and Boiling the clothes, and adopt the 
easy common-sense plan with 


HARPER TWELVETREES 
VILLA WASHING MACHINE, £2 1ds. 


(Cash Price £2 10s. 


; 5 ; ) ; 
Or with Wringer and Mangler combined, £5 5s. (Cash Price £4 15s.) 
Which is the Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the Fortnight’s Family 





ox mothers.” 


washerwoman.” 


Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling, saving Five Hours of Copper 
Firing every Washing Day, as certified by thousands of delighted “ house- 


Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden, writes: “ Your Villa 
Washer and Mangler is a wonderful machine. My daughter, aged 15, now 
does the washing for our family of twelve in five hours, without any woman 
to help. We always used to have a woman two days.” : ; 

Mrs. JONES, 16, Belgrave gardens, Dover: “ By following your printed 
direction in every detail, our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, 
is now easily done in two hours.” 

Mrs. TURNER, Fant, Maidstone: “I never thought anything could be 
half so useful. We have no trouble, and get our washing done in three hours, 
which before took a woman a whole day; and now we do without the 


Carriage paid’; free trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 
Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, post free, from 


HARPER TWELVETREHS, 


LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 


80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
Works : Burdett Road, Bow, E. 
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NEILL HERDMANN FORGETS HIMSELF, 
‘«'T’hen the devil took possession of him, and, scarcely knowing what he did, he pushed her violently from him.” 


See page 151. 
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Jitu DEATH 


us DO PART. 


BY MRS. J. K. SPENDER, 


AUTHOR OF “ BOTH IN THE WRONG,” “ GooDWYN’s ORDEAL,” 


CHAPTER XIII.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


HE lodgings which Neill had 
taken for his bride in London 
were, to her astonishment, fur- 
nished in a more luxurious style 
than she could have thought it 

possible for her husband to afford. 

Alison had less libertythan she had enjoyed 
in her girlhood, and soon began to regard 
her drawing-room as a sort of prison-house, 
in which she missed the pleasant rambles and 
changes in the outer air to which she had 
been accustomed ; yet there was a whole 
chapter of fair-seeming and meaningless gla- 
mour going on around her, 

“Lots of other women are in the same 
boat, and they bear it cheerfully,” her 
husband said to her one day, when she 
complained of his constant absence ; “ put on 
your prettiest bonnet, and let me drive you 
in my new carriage,” he added, proud of 
her shapely figure, as he drove her in the 
park in a drag, which made her wonder 
more than ever at his extravagance, and 
set her pondering as to where the money 
came from, oblivious of the admiring eyes 
which followed her up and down the Mile, 
and of the gay crowd which was criticising 
every pretty face as it passed. 

That her surroundings were quite those 
which ought to have been chosen for her 
young, confiding nature, so full of illusions, 
and her loyal disposition, it would be too 
much to affirm. But there was nothing out- 
wardly to complain of. She made, as Neill 
had expected, “a sensation” when she ap- 
peared in his set. If her colour was some- 
what less than seemed compatible with per- 
fect health, her complexion was all the 
prettier for being delicate, and the fine 
contours of her face were the more apparent 
if her cheeks were less rounded than they 
had been in the days before her marriage. 
The eyes, which had lost the startled ex- 
pression of the first few weeks of her new 
life, when she had taken liberty so suddenly 
on herself and was frightened at it, were now 
limpid and deep, like the shadows on clear 
waters, of which they wore the settled tint. 

VOL. XIV. 





Ere, Exc. 


“Poor, pretty thing!” thought Neill to 
himself; ‘*she must never be kept short of 
money ; it shall be my part to let her have 
some of the pleasures of her youth. She 
shall not lose all by marrying me.” It was 
one thing, however, to embellish his house 
with the presence of a woman likely to do 
everything to please him, and to be an orna- 
ment to satisfy his vanity, like a beautiful 
fresh flower, and another to wear the flower 
if it should prematurely fade and all its 
brilliance disappear. It is characteristic of 
men who reason like Neill to think nothing 
of the days which must follow after the 
glittering pleasure-cup has been raised to the 
lips and only the dregs remain. “My 
home,” he had said to himself, ‘ shall not be 
a merely conventional, vulgar home. I shall 
claim the liberty to enjoy myself, and let her 
enjoy herself too—no question on either side 
about that.” 

It was the traditional gall and wormwood 
to Mrs. Damarey to find that although she 
on her side tried to make the best of the 
calamity which had befallen her, yet her son- 
in-law proved to be in no haste to invite her 
to his house, and she had to volunteer her 
own visit when her heart could hold out no 
longer. 

“Your little head is too full of other things 
to have any room left in it for your poor 
mother,” she said reproachfully on the first 
day after her arrival. 

And Alison, who sometimes already began 


‘to feel like Eve looking back cn her pastimes 


in Paradise, had for the first time in her life 
to exert a wit which she-never thought she 
possessed in fencing with one not easily 
baffled or silenced, and who plied the young 
wife with question after question, wearying of 
the monosyllable, “ yes” and “ no.” 

“You are speaking of my husband,” she 
said once, rising hastily from her chair, and 
sensible that as his wife she ought not to 
allow the least allusion to his defects. ‘‘ Was 
it not yourself who told me, mother dear, 
that if I was ever married I should have little 
time for sentiment—there would be my 
duties?” she answered with a shy smile. 


| “T assure you I have never had any troubles 
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worse than that of being left alone. I sup-|the subject of the diamonds. ‘But do you 
pose I shall have my share of them, but I | know that some of these debts were disgrace- 
never mean to magnify them by poetry and | ful? their causes—their extravagance.” 


novels and that sort of thing.” 

“And you love him as much as ever?” 
asked Mrs. Damarey, thinking all the time 
to herself that how she, her mother’s daughter, 
could care for such a fellow was more than 
she could imagine. 


: tee 
“Never mind, mamma, I have forgiven 


him. He has not committed any crimes.” 
“ You have given him your absolution ?” 
“What else could I do? Don’t you 
believe in Christianity?” answered the 
daughter, strung up at last to the highest 


“Tt would be unfortunate if, after being | pitch of indignation. 


married a few months, I did not love him,” 
answered Alison, with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Five months!” corrected the mother, 
speaking slowly. 

“You have no reason to dislike him ; he 
has a heart of gold. I know you would not be 
SO unjust,” cried the girl, suddenly warming. 

Mie It was he who was unjust, insinuating 
himself amongst our friends to steal her 
affection,” reflected the woman, who felt that, 
however she might try to forgive her daughter, 
her heart could never be softened to any- 
thing like tenderness to the obnoxious son- 
in-law, whilst her daughter continued, 

“ You know how kind he has been to me, 
what pains he took to amuse me at Paris.” 

“He had his reasons for taking you there.” 

“ His reasons !” 

“Yes; he was afraid of meeting his 
creditors.” 

“ But he is not in debt now; he has paid 
all his debts.” 

‘With the money that you brought him.” 

**T brought him none.” 

‘** Where are the diamonds, dear child? I 
do not mean to reproach you, but why did 
he make that excuse about returning them ? 
Was that perfectly natural ?” 

“T am very sorry there was anything un- 
comfortable about the diamonds,” stammered 
Alison, in an unsteady voice. ‘“ But— 
but y 

“ But the least he can do now is to let his 
wife wear them. I suppose you can show 
them to me?—it would satisfy your grand- 
father.” 

“* Oh, I dare say they are at the jeweller’s,” 
answered the young wife, in a low, murmur- 
ing voice. “I remember, he thought the 
setting of some of them insecure.” 

It was true that Neill had said something 
of the kind, but nevertheless it seemed to 
Alison like the first lie she had told to screen 
him, and her conscience reproached her for 
it sharply. 

“Tt seems to me a state of things which is 
grievously lax,” muttered Mrs. Damarey, who 
thought it better to say no more just then on 














It was the excessive feeling on both sides 
which made them speak strongly. 

“T never thought it would come to this,” 
cried the wife, when at last she could escape 
to the seclusion of her bedroom. 

‘* How could I break to her that he may 
no longer care for her if she does not prove 
to be the heiress he supposes her to be? The 
change of feeling is already betrayed by his 
face,” exclaimed the mother in her turn at 
the bugbear her imagination had conjured up, 
and which she had made an excuse for her 
general hysterical misery. ‘I like peace and 
tranquility, but it was my duty to speak. The 
child is not a fool, and though I believe she 
knows that the General made her his heiress, 
can’t she guess that with a few words—a date 
and his signature—he can annul it all? and 
then Heaven knows what will become of 
them !” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


T was a state of things which could not 
continue, and after Alison had tried to 
associate with her husband’s friends and 
make the best of them, she felt that she must 
remonstrate with Neill, and complain of the 
left-handed compliments which some of 
these men began to pay her after her mother 
had left. 

“T thought you were more sociable,” said 
Neill, when she adopted this unexpected 
attitude. “My own opinion is that you are 
all the better for being stirred out of the 
humdrum way of life in which your people 
lived at Cheltenham. The sooner you learn 
the ways of the world and do not make 
mountains out of molehills the better.” 

“T certainly do not understand any such 
subtleties,” he said on another occasion, 
when she begged him if he could not change 
his aSsociates, or be more at home himself, 
to send her into the country, or to let her go 
and visit her mother, and come and see her 
sometimes. “If you are not happy in your 
life you are ungrateful to Heaven and to me. 
Your misfortunes are pure fancies, and if I 
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were to humour you in such fancies, I should | “Things seem to have gone wrong with 
do you no real good—I should minister to |me nearly ever since my marriage. When 
the disease. I shall not make myself so |you went out with me and made yourself 
ridiculous as to send you away from me to | popular, they were better for a time, but 
your mother, who dislikes me, or by yourself | now——” 
into the country.” “Oh, don’t say that,” she exclaimed—it 
‘Would you have me speak more openly?” jseemed like a curse hurled at her ; but she 
she said, roused by his words. ‘“ Must I tell | had begun to be used to these sudden bursts 
you how I loathe your friend Nicholas | of passion. bie 
Banville, and some of the other men who| “It is impossible for a fellow to get on in 
think they may come and visit me—and— | London when his wife is afflicted with such 
and—it has sometimes seemed to me you|an amount of squeamishness,” he added 








must value your wife very little when— 
when——” 

She had covered her face with her hands, 
which were convulsively wrung together. 
She could hear him walking with angry 
strides from one end of the room to the 
other. 

It was a hard struggle, but the good angel 
conquered. In another moment he was 
standing over her, taking both her hands in 
his, and speaking to her ina voice a little 
shaken with emotion— 

“You are a good woman. /—you must 
forgive me, dear. Directly I can I will try 
to get away from this place.” 

It needed but a few words to unlock the 
fountain of her tears. Nervous and excit- 
able as she had been from early girlhood, it 


had cost her much to restrain her tremulous} it is shocking. 
emotion, but now she cried gently as a child, | 





|irritably another day, with no further allusion 
|to the change which she had hoped he would 
| make from town. 

After that, much as she disliked it, she 
| determined one evening to go out with him as 
|before. The experience was not a pleasant 
'one. Chaperons were eliminated, and most 
|of the women were young and forward, if 
[they were not all pretty. Nor did the 
knitted brows relax, or the twitching hands 
grow still, which had alarmed her so much 
|1n her husband lately. He seemed to be as 
|nervous and unrestful as usual. He had 


left her to take a hand ‘at a rubber, and she 
|had not thought of attaching much import- 


ance to that fact, till she heard some one say 
to him, 
“You must not play for such high stakes 


”? 


Alison knew few people in the somewhat 


with her arms round her husband’s neck, her! Bohemian company, and as she sat down 


head resting on his heart. 

It was one of his opportunities, could he 
only have redeemed it; but he contented him- 
self with leaving her, and going out alone, 
and in two or three days the promises which 
he had made to her seemed to be forgotten, 
and she doubted if he ever had meant what 
he said. 

« * * * 

“Take care you are not dull, and don’t 
think of sitting up for me,” he would say 
when he went out alone after this, as if 
Alison’s sole desire had not been to creep to 
bed, to try to forget in slumber the disap- 
pointment which she felt at the fact that he 
seemed so quickly to have forgotten her 
appeal. 

Was it her fancy that sometimes there 
was no longer any softness in his voice, and 
that the eyes which had been wont to light up 
with pleasure at her approach were now dull 
and listless? When she noticed one day the 
nervous quiver of his lip, she heard for the 
first time the explanation that he had great 
anxiety about his affairs, 





silent and unnoticed amidst the constant 
double current passing to and fro from the 
supper-room she could not help overhearing 
a joke of this sort : 

** Afraid of losing his innings, is he? Ah, 
the luck has changed ; he could not expect it 
to be on his side all his life.” 

** Not the first fellow who has tried to take 
a flying jump, and instead of that has come 
down a cropper.” 

“So I hear that the whole affair is likely 
to be a break-up—sooner than some of us 
expected. You were always distrustful of it, 
but I was taken in about that ore. Who 
would think that they could send down 
picked specimens for us to see? And then 
this Herdmann had some reputation as a 
man who knew a little about science, and 
you can see for yourself that he.is a gentle- 
manly fellow.” 

“Tt’s a stupid blunder. to suppose that 
your humbug looks a humbug. More often 
he looks like a saint. My own belief is that 
they are all a parcel of swindlers. But I hope 
that you'll come out of it pretty well when 
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the smash comes. Happily / am not a 
shareholder, and I believe you will only be 
winged.” 

Alison heard no more. What the other 
tormentor answered she began to feel too 
faint to hear. The candles burned softly, 
reflected in the mirrors, but the lights were 
dancing before the large blue eyes, which 
were all ablaze with sudden anger, the 
ceiling seemed to be descending to meet the 
floor, and the walls of the room to be slowly 
closing round her. <A minute afterwards 
there was a little excitement in the crowd, 
and a lady was carried out in a state of 
insensibility. 

It took some little while to revive her, and 
then she found herself drenched with water 
and scent, with sympathetic faces bending 
over her. 

“What on earth made you stay so long in 
the heat ? I hate a scene of this kind!” said 
Neill as he chafed his wife’s hands when 
they drove home in the brougham. 

“What’s wrong? Were you knocked up 
—awfully tired last night?” he asked her 
searchingly the next morning. 

She could not answer him; she had no 
thought of believing the scandalous words 
which she had overheard about him, or of 
telling him how proudly her heart throbbed 
at the bare idea of the humiliation. When 
she tried to hint at it, she found that her 
innocent indignation at those who made free 
with his good name only irritated and vexed 
him. He tried to make her forget it when 
she blushed with shame and anger, remind- 
ing him that she had good reason now for 
finding fault with the set of people to whom 
he had introduced her. It was in vain that 
he endeavoured to dismiss the subject. She 
had an especial pity for him that morning, 
which made her more tender to him than 
usual, and she would not be contented with- 
out leaving her breakfast table to stand quite 
close to him, passing her fingers through his 
hair, touching and rearranging it with gentle, 
caressing manner, in a childish fashion which 
had once been habitual with her, and even 
stooping down and putting her cheek against 
his. 

“*You must be convinced now, you will 
never ask me again to pay court to these 
objectionable people,” she said in a trium- 
phant tone, whilst he executed his favourite 
flank movement of turning round to look 
out of the window, and then spoke with a 
curious harshness which startled her. 

“Never listen to the senseless chatter 


which it is the fashion for people to talk, 
especially about business matters, and never 
retail it to me,” he added, to her astonish- 
ment. 

“Why do you trouble yourself about these 
tiresome ‘ business matters’ ?” she repeated 
still with the innocence and, as it seemed to 
him, the unreasonableness of a child. ‘Surely 
we can’t want so much money? and my 
grandfather has plenty; it seems only to 
compromise your dignity and our peace,” 
she added in a hurt manner, remembering 
that a few days before, when she had said to 
him, “‘ Have we really no more ready money? 
I have drawn out all that you gave me for 
house bills,” he had put her off with the 
joke, ‘‘We have plenty for the present, till 
my queen comes into her own.” 


CHAPTER XV.—IN THE MORNING PAPER. 


T was useless for Alison to try to hide her 
wretched misgivings. She had meant 
to sympathize with her husband on what she 
supposed to be the ill behaviour of the people 
who spoke against him, but she was mortified 
by his unwillingness either to accept her 
sympathy or to echo her indignation. His 
accustomed gallantry did not soften her. He 
held the door open for her when she left the 
room, but she was conscious of being ruffled, 
and when he tried to kiss her hand she drew 
it away in irritation. 
“ Was anything wrong? Could it have 
much to do with these ‘business matters’ ?” 
The word “business” which was sometimes 
disdainfully uttered by her, conveyed an im- 
pression which was ridiculously vague, but 
still the thought that he might be keeping 
something back from her that he was ashamed 
of, was creeping into her mind with an un- 
comfortable thrill. She was weak with the 
heat of the weather, and tired and weary with 
the London season, but there seemed to be 
as yet no prospect of an end to the long 
sitting of Parliament that year. There were 
still some tiresome pieces of public business 
to be transacted, though some ‘of the men 
were dreaming of grouse and salmon, and 
the ladies at the West End were glad to 
breathe a little air under the striped awnings 
of their balconies, dressed in cool summer 
toilettes. Neill was out as usual the next 
afternoon, after being closeted for some time 
with a companion whose appearance was 
almost as distasteful to his wife as that af 
Nicholas Banville. She felt that her husband 
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stranger, and hoped that there could be no 
private understanding between them. She|that had occurred to this mine, facetiously 
did not like the man, and her new experience | alluded to the fact that the Torleigh Mine 
had taught her to be distrustful. An irre-| had been said to be superior in the richness 
pressible sensation of aversion made her|of its strong copper lode to any yield of ore 
shrink back as this new friend of her hus-| yet discovered in the country, and that the 
band’s tried to take her hand at leaving. lode had been fabulously declared to be so 
“JT don’t trust him,” she admitted, on|great that when explored it seemed impossible 
being questioned. “Oh, Neill, how superior | to place a limit to its value. The public were 
you are to most of your new acquaintances !/ warned against placing its confidence in 
What would your Oxford friends say if they| future in companies by which sham profits 
could see the set which——” |might be shown and real losses omitted. 
“Tt is too bad of you to keep harping| Some sentences followed about the “ worth- 
upon that after I left off bringing poor Ban-| less acceptances of bankrupt directors,” and 
ville home, just to please you,” he answered, |much more which she did not understand, 
flushing up and losing temper ; “it is quite} about “issued reports,” “ periodical figures,” 
the same whatever fellow I bring home to} “ balance sheets,” &c. 
you.” | It could not be said that Alison thoroughly 
That afternoon, when her husband had] understood the stinging revelations which 
left !her, she walked through the brilliant|met her bewildered eyes, as she read page 
flower-walk of Kensington Gardens, feeling} after page, paragraph after paragraph, of the 
as if she were the only sad person in that| closely printed paper, till sick with horror and 
joyous, idly busy London crowd, and remem-| mortification she knew at last what the world 
bering how Neill had promised to make life | thought of Neill. She dropped the newspaper 
sweet for her and to strew her way with rose-| on the ground with a hot flame on her cheeks, 
leaves. It seemed to her just then asif the} burning tears in her eyes, and her breath 
rose-leaves and sunshine were all for other} coming fast and quick. 
people. She was already waking from her} Who dared, she said in her first indig- 
dream of bliss, to suffer and to bear her|nation, to write such things and to hurl 
cross. The hum of voices was intolerable | ignominy which he had not deserved—epithets 
to her, and the very air seemed to be not | which seemed so cruel—at her unoffending 
only heated, but stifling. Her memory in| husband’s head? Just then nothing was clear 
her present restless mood transported her,|to her, but her brain was confusedly striving 
with a sense of contrast which increased her| for thought. For an hour she remained hard 
discontent, to one of those twilight evenings|and cold, feeling as if the newspaper, the 
in the country, when the reviving freshness | mining prospectus, and all concerning it were 
of the air had been as delightful as the| living things, which could sting if not actually 
magical dimness of the sky, and the charmed | kill. Then by slow degrees recollection came 
hush of the silence. to her of the wonderful and unexpected 
When she returned home she was duller| opening which Neill had told her had come 
than before. During the latter months of|to him so advantageously, and of which he 
her life she had rarely looked at a newspaper, | had written to her in such good spirits not 
and had been unconscious of much that was| long before their marriage, telling her that he 
going on in the world around her in the self-| hoped some day to become a rich man. 
engrossment into which she had sunk. But] Recollection after recollection came back 
that evening something out of herself seemed| upon her after this like waves breaking on 
to prompt her to look at the Daily Scarifier,|the shore, but quickly overpowered and 
which—contrary to his usual habit—Neill| followed by other waves surging after them. 
had left about. She opened it first of all in] Her husband’s past equivocations and con- 
a listless manner, and then her eyes were|cealments were remembered by her, as she 
suddenly attracted to the name of “ Neill| thought of them, in a new light. 
Herdmann” as Managing Director of the] “He 4es,” she thought, “he always has 
Torleigh Mining Company, Devon. A list| lied; I have been wrong in many things, but 
followed of the names of other directors,|he must not expect me to share in his con- 
one of the first on the list being that of|cealments,” as overcome with a new sense 
Nicholas Banville, and another that of the}of shame overpowering her misery, she 
new acquaintance who had been introduced| buried her burning face upon her out- 
to her that day. The paragraph and leader, | stretched arm, conscious of a sort of honesty 


which were connected with some disaster 
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which was almost organic in her nature, and 
which made her feel that to stoop to the least 
deception would be utterly repellent to her. 


CHAPTER XVI,—NEILL’S SELF-DEFENCE. 
7 EILL, for heaven’s sake, tell me what 
; all this means !” cried Alison, point- 
ing to the paragraph in the newspaper, when 
breakfast was over, on the following morning, 
with her heart beating thicker and louder than 
it had beat on the previous evening. 

She was obviously greatly disturbed. Her 
face was troubled, the true, sweet, serious 
eyes were reddened from want of sleep, the 
calm, guileless forehead, which had seemed to 
Neill when he first saw her to be better than 
all the beauty in the world, was drawn and 
puckered between the brows. Her husband 
was disagreeably taken by surprise. He had 
gone through a good deal in the preceding 
week, but he had meant to please his young 
wife by appearing to take her into the country 
against his will, rather than to vex her by 
telling her of his change of circumstances. 
He had no intention of being goaded by a 
woman—however much he might love her— 
into making unwilling confidences. But 
somehow he shrank from the steady, investi- 
gating glance of this high-souled young 
matron, and his own face grew paler as he 
answered, 

“Have you so little to do that you trouble 
yourself with these papers? | Newspaper 
writers often find it answer their purpose 
to disinter imaginary stories, or to make 
random charges about things which they can’t 
be expected to understand.” 

He laughed, as he added, 

“Don’t trouble your dear little head. The 
giants which you fear will only prove wind- 
mills on the horizon. Well, I suppose they 
may be angry with us for not inserting suff- 
cient advertisements about our undertaking, 
I have been thinking it might do for us to 
keep a poet, like the proprietors of Warren’s 
blacking. I suppose we must do something 
to appease the offended powers.” 

It seemed as if his laughter could not be 
controlled. She waited quietly till it was 
over, and then continued, with a tremor in 
her voice, 

‘Will you not answer my question? Do 
you not understand it is agony to me to wait 
for the answer? What does it all mean?” 

She put her hand to her head as if it ached 
as she repeated the question, and even then 
his heart yearned over her as he noticed the 


neatly braided masses of her hair, the tremu- 
lous lips, and the delicate oval of her cheek. 
Why did she speak in that hard tone, which 
was so unnatural to her? 

He hesitated a moment, feeling that he 
must alter his mode of self-defence. 

“Tell me,” he said, looking at her more 
gravely, “ whenever you hear calumny attack 
a man or a woman, is it not because that man, 
or that woman, has wounded or humiliated 
the vulgar people, the crowd of cowards, the 
jealous, or the foolish who surround them, by 
some undeniable superiority, either of situa- 
tion, fortune, beauty, or talent? I don’t mean 
to say that either I or my friends are remark- 
able for our good looks and talent, but we 
have been fortunate in a certain discovery, 
and just because there is a little hitch in our 
good luck the jealous vultures are down 
upon us.” 

His grave self-defence did not deceive her, 
any more than his simulated merriment had 
imposed upon her. 

“A hitch in your good luck,” she repeated 
slowly. ‘Does that mean to say that the 
shareholders, some of whom are widows and 
others poor servants, will lose all the money 
which they have put into your mine? And 
you yourself and other people have been 
getting rich at their expense all the while ? 
Oh, Neill, I won’t believe it; only say, only 
tell me that such a cruel imputation is untrue.” 

She had altered her attitude, and was now 
clinging to him in her convulsive agony, 
weeping passionately in his arms. He did 
not sufficiently recollect that she was one of 
those highly strung women who must weep 
after great tension, and that, though her tears 
would come more sparingly as she grew used 
to grief in after life, the large drops which 
fell on his hand were a relief to her. 

“It was the way in which the most foolish 
of her sex took such things,” he thought, no 
longer able to hide his furious annoyance at 
the mischance which had allowed her to scan 
the contents of that newspaper. 

“T am sorry for you, oh! so sorry for you,” 
she said, knowing that she was not very co- 
herent in the attempt which she made to 
master her emotion, “and oh! I am afraid 
that it is for my sake that you ventured into 
this speculation ; but I hope still, though we 
have offended him, that you will come in by- 
and-by to my grandfather’s money, and then 
you will pay these poor creatures back, and 
after a time no one will speak against you. 
You must make a name for yourself—you are 
so clever that you can easily become famous, 
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for something,—and then—then you will} his—a wistful, pained look which irritated 
prove how you meant to do good and not evil.” | him afresh. 

He could not meet those large, earnest eyes} “‘Confound it, don’t go into the tragics 
resting upon him with eager scrutiny, which} again. You-know what you are talking of is 
betrayed her secret misgivings and her/a piece of Quixotic madness,” 
shivering dread of his answer. ‘There was an} ‘‘ What!” she said, faintly, ‘if you were 
unspoken sermon in the appealing look of|to try to retrieve the consequences of a mis- 
the eyes which he understood, and which|take! For you know, Neill, it was a mistake ; 
made his heart beat just a trifle faster. you could not willingly have entered into a 

“I should like to be as good as you think | scheme to impoverish these poor people.” 
me,” he muttered, as conscience reminded} He had a tight grip of her hand, and 
him how the tempter had come to him in the} though he was her husband she began to be 
person of Nicholas Banville, saying, “It is aja little frightened of him. Her bosom was 
little irregular, but there is no harm in it; the| heaving, and her lips, through which the 
mine really promises uncommonly well.|breath came quickly, were parted in her 
You can give your name to it, and I will get | struggle between her desire to do right and 
other patronage; you can invest in a few| her wounded feeling. 
shares, and borrow a large number of them! “I asked but a slight thing, that you would 
when you will, afterwards you can pay them|do your best to help some of the poorest 
up: the plan is a very simple one, and if it | sufferers in this disaster.” 
does not succeed you will not lose much by; “Am I not a sufferer myself? Would you 
it.” Could he tell that story to his wife, who | have me reduce myself to miserable penury?” 
had all the pitiless scorn for wrong-doing}he thundered. What had become of the 
natural to young, untried natures ? “There is | dulcet softness of his tones—the tones in 
never very great happiness without a little| which he used always to speak before they 
blindness,” he reflected bitterly. ‘‘ What a} were married ? 
pity she should interfere with things that do| ‘We can manage with a very little money,” 





not concern her!” she faltered. 
“Tt seems that I do not stand high in my} He laughed a loud, rough laugh. 


wife’s estimation, when she does not even “T did not know that you cared so much 
give credence to my words,” he said, wishing | about riches,” she persevered, heedless of the 
for the first time that he could have freed | fact that every word which she was uttering 
himself from her embrace. was goading him almost to madness. 

“You won’t let these poor people suffer,| Then the devil took possession of him, 
you will pay them back. I have no doubt} and, scarcely knowing what he did, he pushed 
your own conscience will have suggested it to| her violently from him, and, heedless of the 
you already; forgive me if I am making a| torture which he was inflicting on her poor 
superfluous suggestion.” ‘fluttering heart, left her with a muttered 

A look of anger and impatience swept over | oath in her misery. 
his face. 


c 7 ou ” a hates “ ? s | 
My sweet one, he said, “don’t you | CHAPTER XVII.—AN ACHING HEART. 
know that you are talking nonsense? ‘The| 
atmosphere in which you live is too rarefied} [ ‘IT would be in vain for me to attempt 
and ethereal for an erring mortal like my-| to depict the passionate abandonment 


self.” : to despair and grief which took place in the 
“Don’t mock me, Neill. I speak accord-| young wife’s heart. The proud, hurt soul, 
ing to my conscience,” she pleaded, the red| which could no longer contain itself, had 
blood tingling to her cheek, “ and I only beg ceased to find relief in tears. Her throat 
you to do what seems to me right.” |and bosom were no longer heaving with 

That she should attempt to manage him| choking sobs—a newer and sterner phase 
was a thing to be avoided ; it seemed to her| of sorrow had commenced in her young 
the same as despising him. | life. 

“T should not have thought you were} The absolute identity of interests which 


amongst the pharisaical women who try to| she had at one time pictured between herself 


impose their own standard of right and wrong | and her husband had become a dream of the 

on other people.” past. Truth, like Ithuriel’s spear, had 
The words came with a strange chill, and| touched the dream. ~ 

she shivered again slightly as her look met| “No,” she thought, “ she could not deceive 
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herself. She had been mistaken in Neill— 
the barrier was hopelessly impassable between 
them.” Hitherto he had been a sort of 
conscience to her, but now she felt as if he 
were colour-blind, and not able to see the 
fatal thing-before him. Yes, it must be shat 
—a sort of near-sightedness, an inability to 
see the evil which needed no keen analysis ; 
only a man of average perceptions to see it 
at once, and probe it to the root. Was he 
without the right perception? Would fresh 
things crop up in their future lives which 
would prove it more fatally?) She could not 
follow out the thought. She only knew—in 
a present state of aching pain—that a reso- 
lution was rising like an unscaled wall between 
them ; she was almost glad that it seemed to 
shut her out from other acts which her con- 
science might disapprove. That a soul like 
Neill’s should be depraved was a monstrosity ; 
she decided that he was simply weak, but 
even that decision made her feel suddenly 
middle-aged. Henceforth she must rely on 
herself alone, she could never know the 
clinging trust so dear to the heart of a true 
woman. She could love her husband still, 
but her admiration for him was gone. Her 
greatest fears had become a fact. He was 
clever, but weak—weak as a reed. He had 
no strength to resist temptation. “It was 
the cross given to her to bear,” she thought, 
remembering in self-reproach her neglected 
religion. ‘God give her strength to bear it 
in patience.” A wife’s perfect reverence 
could never be hers, but still she might help, 
she might control her own feelings ; Neill 
should never know how much she had to 
suffer. 

She was roused from her lethargy by a 
servant entering the room to know if her 
mistress would require anything more that 
night. She jumped up when the maid 
entered, and stood by the fireplace calm and 
dignified, making the best excuse that was 
possible for the lateness of the hour. 

On the following morning there was no- 
thing but a pathetic look in her eyes, and a 
slightly increased pallor on her face, when 
she met her husband as usual at the break- 
fast table. Her sensitive lips began to 
tremble slightly when he—-having reproached 
himself for blundering frightfully on the 
previous night—said in a cold way, 

“It was very wrong of me to rush off and 
leave you in such a hurry; but, of course, I 
was In a passion. I ought to apologize, but 
you know I did not'mean tohurt you. And 
you must trust me to do the best about my 





own concerns. A man’s energy and courage 
can pull him through these sort of crises, 
when a woman—well”—and he tried to laugh 
—‘‘a woman is apt to despair.” 

Alison did not answer, but looked down 
at her plate ; she was longing with an aching 
pain, which she hoped few had ever known, 
to interrupt him in his rattling talk, and to 
ask him not to hide his plans from her again. 
Why—why had she not tried to take an 
interest in his affairs before, instead of trifling 
with her happiness and losing the precious 
hours? But her spirits rose a little when he 
added, looking at her kindly, 

“Would you like to give up these expen 
sive lodgings at once, and go down with me 
to Torleigh ? It seems to me that our best 
hope of helping the shareholders will be for 
me to go myself to the spot. There is a 
little capital left, and I de/reve in the mine. 
You did me injustice yesterday in not giving 
me credit for believing in it. If the present 
lode seems to be exhausted, the miners are 
sanguine of being able to find another. 1 
have heard from the overman, who is by no 
means discouraged, and who insists on the 
sure evidence of immense mineral worth. 
Some of the directors will stand by me, 
though others throw cold water on it. ‘They 
don’t consider the advantage of a bird in the 
hand,” he added, with a laugh which seemed 
slightly forced. “Will you go with me, 
Alison ? ” 

“Yes, yes. I would go through fire and 
water if it would make things any better,” 
she said, with her pale face regaining more 
of its bright expression ; “besides, I like 
travelling. I am tired of staying in these 
hot streets. Let us go, Neill ; the sooner the 
better.” 

The excitement of the last few days 
seemed to her already like a sick dream as 
the train whirled them, a few days afterwards, 
past the larger towns, and the tiny toy-like 
stations with rock-work gardens filled with 
flowers in front, till the veil of a shadowing 
sorrow seemed to fall from her fair face with 
the remembrance that there was a healthier 
world outside the bad dream. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AT TORLEIGH. 


T was difficult to recognise Neill in his 
] new character of managing director. 
An engineer had been consulted, who recom- 
mended not only a pumping-shaft, but also a 
new crushing-mill. Without a little necessary 
expenditure he evidently thought badly of 
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the prospects of the mine, and was cautious 
in expressing an opinion that after a necessary 
outlay the advantages might be developed. 
Such an opinion seemed little to correspond 
with the statement put forth by Neill in print 
about the same time that he was wasting his 
time in Paris. 
shares, now £1 each, will be at #5 at least 
within three months.” It was very different 
to occupy the position of chairman at a dis- 
tance, and to undertake the onerous duties 
of managing director on the spot. 

Alison found her husband petulant and 
depressed after an uncomfortable interview 
with the engineer, who had come from 
London. 

“The worst of these undertakings,” he 
grumbled to her, “is that they require such 
gigantic capital to keep them going,” and he 
complained bitterly of the defection of his 
faithless friends. 

He had imbibed so much of 
spirit as to be willing to do his best to re- 
trieve the past, but a false start is not so 
easily set right. 

“We must expect to bear a few annoy- 
ances and vexations, after what has happened, 
in this world,” she said ; “ but it will all come 
right in the next, dear, if we try to do our 
duty.” 

“We have nothing to do with the next 
world,” he answered bitterly, “there is bother 
enough in this.” 

“ Don’t you think so? / think we have,” 


his wife’s 


she answered gently, beginning again to share 


his sense of depression and humiliation, and 
yet not liking to keep back from him the 
new thoughts which had come to her lately. 
She had heard vaguely of such things as 


“We are convinced that the | 
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how the yearning eyes which he used so 
greatly to admire were brimming over at his 
icy welcome, 

“You will get these new engines, or what- 

j}ever they call them?” she asked pleadingly, 
| with a delightful vagueness. 
“She knows no more about it than a 
| baby ; why couldn’t her mother give her a 
| proper education?” he said in bitter paren- 
thesis to himself, and then added aloud, 

‘You must not interfere with me, or ask 
me so many things. I am willing enough to 
please you, but I must treat you like a 
rational woman; it is from concession 
after concession that we arrive at anarchy.” 

**T did not ask you much, Neill; I thought 
you would like me to take an interest.” 

“Tt is the first time you have interfered 
with me like this.” 

“Well,” she said coaxingly, “and you do 
not wish it to be the last?” 

“T know from experience that you will 
throw damp on my projects if they don’t 
please you.. A man cannot always be 
lectured, and one gets tired after a time of 
the Darby and Joan style of thing.” 

“‘T could not help coming to talk to you, 
I was so anxious,” was al] she answered as 
she crept away, not shedding tears as she 
would have shed them in the days gone by, but 
with a piteous look in her blue eyes, like a 
nestling tumbled from its nest prematurely 
on the cold grass. 

The crown of happy carelessness of her 
early womanhood seemed suddenly to have 
been taken from her, and she realized that 
indeed her bright empire was gone. The 
little thrill of pleasantness at the thought of 
a new future opening before Neill, which had 


difficulties and embarrassments, but in her! kept her up when she came to Torleigh, had 


former life she had been used to servants, 
millinery, wax-lights and exfrées, and to do 
without these things seemed at first almost 
impossible. She became used to it by de- 
grees. The return to the country was so 
enjoyable that, when the sun was shining 
and the sky was blue, she could not help 
taking heart about the future. On one occa- 


sion she had ventured to open the door of 


his sanctuary, or rather “ hideous little den,” 
as he complainingly called it when he had 
begun “to buckle to” in earnest at the 
“ business ” which had hitherto existed only 
in name. That afternoon, after his depress- 
ing interview with the engineer, he had a 
passion of pity for himself and his new hard 
life, and was so sensible of a sickness of the 
world in general that he scarcely noticed 


now quite disappeared. “I killed his 
love,” she thought to herself, “I killed it 
for ever, when I attacked what I thought 
wrong.” 

Was she dreaming? Was everything differ- 
ent from what she had imagined ? Right and 
wrong, reasonable and unreasonable ? 

“He treats me as if I were a foolish child, 
at one time to be carefully spared, and at 
another to be scolded for interfering. He 
has deceived me all along as to the import- 
ance of these matters. Will he ever treat 

/me like a companion? Shall I ever make 
|him recognise any difference in me?” she 
thought as her spirits sank from their former 
| unwonted elation, with a sort of dull, heavy 
'thud, as dead things sink into a stagnant 
| stream. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—-HUGH PETHERICK. 


LISON had forgotten, if she ever had 

heard, thatthelittle property, which could 
scarcely be called an estate, that had been left 
to Hugh Petherick, and which would enable 
him to retire from the navy, if he cared to do 
so, when he was yet only a lieutenant, was 
situated on the Devonshire coast, about five 
miles from Torleigh. Neill had not forgotten 
it when he faced the situation, and felt incon- 
sistently angry at the extraordinary irony 
with which life had brought himself and his 
former friend together again, when it would 
have seemed so much better for them to be 
apart. 

He had heard that Hugh Petherick had 
been ill, but how ill he fortunately never 
would know. Only the mother knew, who 
had kept the secret as carefully as possible, 
fearful lest the gossips should hear of her 
son’s disappointment, and entrenching her- 
self in the invisible chain-armour of silence. 
She nursed her son herself, resenting any 
ill-judged intrusion, and keeping to herself 
the ghastly fear lest mental evil should take 
possession of his mind. 

The great poet who saw as in a vision the 
radiant circles of Paradise, and the dark, 
nether regions of hell, is not the only man 
who has passed through a great mental and 
spiritual crisis, living with haunting shadows 
rather than with men. And when Hugh 
Petherick, in his early manhood, emerged 
from the valley of that shadow, for a time he 
appeared aged and worn, with bodily weak- 
ness overcoming him, and neuralgia gnawing 
at his frame. There was one thing which 
saved him from that intense mental depres- 
sion which might have buried his young life 
in the region of endless night-—his desire to 
do his best for the welfare of his mother. 

He had a tenacious pride for the comfort of 
the women of his family which had descended 
to him from his father, and which seems to be 
universal with seafaring men. His desire to 
please his mother, and to repay her for the 
tenderness’ and watchfulness of her care, 
roused him from that most terrible form of 
ennui which ‘is the result of a want of in- 
terest in life—a profound discouragement—a 
nausea of all spiritual and intellectual food. 
Hugh Petherick was in himself too strong 
not to make every effort to have his nerves 
new braced, and to be again able to hold his 
head erect among men. But there were days 
when every excitement wearied him, because 
those weakened nerves were jarred, and when 


every happiness seemed in grave-clothes. 
And on some of these days, when he was 
sensible of his own infirmity, the fact that 
good Mrs. Petherick had a habit of worrying 
those whom she loved acted as a wholesome 
counter-irritant. 

The greater fineness of his organization 
had allowed his mother gently to tyrannize 
over Him ; yet she was a warm-hearted, recep- 
tive old lady, having a great admiration for her 
son, and having no idea that her affectionate 
epithets, continual caresses, and _ restless 
exigeance might be occasionally wearisome to 
a man who had passed his boyhood. But 
the son’s fine fibre of loyalty enabled him to 
bear everything without irritation. 

His mother could not endure the mention 
of the Herdmanns, and Petherick, who to 
please her had allowed himself lately to be 
introduced to some of the families in the 
neighbourhood, and who began to be favoured 
by manceuvring mothers, kept to himself 
the details of the story of Neill’s interest in 
the mine at Torleigh. He had been told by 
the people who had met her that Alison was 
looking worn, and that her face was paler 
than ever, with that pallor which he used to 
liken to that of a white camellia. He had 
winced at hearing her name mentioned with 
unmerited reproach when coupled with Neill’s 
as if he had been touched with a hot iron. 
He had tried to take a dispassionate view of 
the matter when he heard Neill’s discussions 
as to the management of the so-called copper 
mine. Ironical opinions had been ventured 
in his presence as to the minimum of copper 
to be found in the neighbourhood, but he 
had surprised the men who were shrugging 
their shoulders and venturing prophecies by 
enthusiastically taking up the cause of Neill 
Herdmann, and saying, “ For heaven’s sake 
don’t make bad jokes.” 








“Have you heard what that man did?” 
said his mother one day, the words escaping 
her like an explosion of the indignant feel- 
ings which for some time had filled her heart, 
“how he helped himself to the family jewels, 
after running away with the unfortunate 
child?” 

“T believe they were his by law, as his wife 
wore them when she was married,” answered 
Hugh, with colour mounting to his cheeks. 
“T dare say the idea of secreting the diamonds 
only came to him as a second thought—a 
way out of a difficulty, when he was hard 
driven, From what I know of his character 
when he was a boy, it must have been a 





horrible alternative to him either to sell his 
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wife’s diamonds or to get into debt hope-| face from the 


lessly and irretrievably. He must have wanted | 
money awfully about that time.” 

“T expect you know more about it than 
you choose to tell me. I hear he has been 
a bankrupt as itis. I dare say he was very | 
thankful to those little bits of sparkling glass, 
though they may only help him to get into 


further mischief,” answered the old lady, | 
’ 7) | e ° 
| that of an offended gladiator, but continued, 


| , . ‘ 
“Tt is hard to be long without seeing you.” 


with scornful eyes. 

It was not her way to get excited, but her 
voice rose unusually, and her cheeks grew 
hot at the thought of the indignity which had 
been offered to her son. 


“IT doubt if you were much of a judge of | 


character ; it very rarely happens that school- 
boys are.” 

Hugh did not answer her, but that day 
when walking on the road to Torleigh he 
came by accident suddenly upon his former 
friend. He saw that Neill’s changed face 
showed a wonderfully mixed character, which 
might become a tumult of conflicting passion. 
One glance at the altered face, and he sud- 
denly formed his resolution, and with the 
blood surging so to his head that he became 
painfully conscious of it, he walked up to 
Herdmann with a look of gladness in his 
eyes, and grasped his hand with a welcoming 
pressure. 

Neill’s first impulse had been to turn away 
and utterly ignore him, but the other man’s 
aplomb and good-tempered calmness utterly 
confounded him. 

“You are come down here to do your best. 
I wish you God speed,” said Hugh, with the 
old hearty ring in his voice. 

“There is no best to be done,” answered 
Neill in spite of himself, as he turned his 


searching eyes and freed his 
hand from the warm grasp. 

“To turn about and get into the right road 
when one has lost one’s way, surely that is 
best—it can cause no perplexity. I dare say 
I bungle. I was always a bungler, but if I 
can do anything to help you, you can count 


on me.” 
He did not notice the clenched hand like 


“IT am no longer one of your sort, and I 
never shall be,” answered the other, with one 
of those unmusical laughs which had some- 
times startled his wife. 

“Ah! but you are—you have proved it by 
coming down here to do your best.” 

“And the world gives me credit for the 
worst even in that. ‘They say I was knocked 
down, and out of heart for a time ; you know 
the old proverb—‘ When some one was sick, 
&c, &c.’” 

The joke seemed ill-timed, and the laughter 
which followed it, as Neill hurried on with- 
out waiting for further answer. 

* * * * * 

“‘T have met Herdmann to-day, mother, 
and I have offered him my help,” said Hugh 
that evening as they were sitting together 
watching the sunset. 

‘Oh, so I am to be taken into confidence 
after the die is cast!” answered the lady, a little 
coldly, and her hair seemed to be smoothed 
down more rigidly, and her cheek-bones to 
stand out more highly than usual, with that 
look of preservation about her which she had 
acquired in the course of along, monotonous 
life, and which was apt to become hard when 
she was vexed, as she uttered the words. 
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“ The Lord of Peace Himself give you peace always by all means.” 


shadows touch the mountain’s 
crown, 
And creep along the crest, 
The weary dove, as day goes down, 
Flies slowly home to rest. 
Grey twilight softly sinks once more 
On field, and fold, and lea, 
And stillness settles on the shore, 
And silence on the sea. 
Far in the west, one crimson bar 
Still marks the setting sun, 
High overhead, one silver star 
Tells that the day is done. 


HE 





Its cares laid down, its tasks put by, 
Its jarring discords cease, 

And earth and heaven, and sea and sky, 
Are wrapped in perfect peace. 


As calmly rests the world without, 
So rests the heart within, 

Set free awhile from care and doubt, 
And purified from sin. 

Such peace as is not born of earth, 
O Lord, our portion be, 

For peace itself is nothing worth, 
Unless it come from Thee.—st4NsByY. 
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WHAT Is 
BY F. M. 


RE have travelled far and fast 
since the days when Archbishop 
Laud ruled the English Church 
and State with a rod of iron; 
but it would appear as though 
his pernicious principles were not yet exploded, 
and that a section of the Established clergy 
were determined upon reviving his ideal 
Church in our own day. 

That this reaction should be possible, and 
that sane men should attempt it (and partially 
succeed), may seem improbable in this 
sceptical and scientific end of a sceptical and 
scientific century with its glorious traditions 
of resolute independence and sturdy struggles 
for liberty, but such nevertheless is the fact. 

Under the name “ Ritualism” a set of 
ceremonies, a set of doctrines, and a system 
of church government is being insidiously 
disseminated throughout the country which, 
if successful, would undoubtedly go far to 
re-establish the odious and pernicious eccle- 
siasticism of Archbishop Laud with its ram- 
pant “Romanism” and its absolute and 
irresponsible authority. 

That is the point—authority. Behind the 
question of rites and ceremonies, of fasts and 
festivals, aye, even of sacraments and doctrines, 
lies the far deeper issue of authority / Who 
is to govern the Church, and whom is the 
Church to govern? In whom is the power 
to be vested? Answer that, and all else is 
included, for if it is established that the 
Church alone is to govern, and the governor’s 
fiat goes forth that this rite is to be performed, 
or that robe worn, this ceremony to be main- 
tained, or that doctrine taught, you must bow 
and obey. 

To grasp this central idea firmly, to trace 
its workings and to apply its principle, is to 
obtain the key to all the theological and 
ecclesiastical struggles of the Christian era. 

On the one hand is the resolute Protest- 
ant, who maintains “That no one has a 
right to authority over individuals in spiritual 
matters. Between God and my soul (he 
says) no one shall come. There is but one 
priest—Christ Jesus my Lord ; to Him alone 
do I owe spiritual allegiance ; to Him alone 
do I stand or fall.” 

At the other end of the vast arcana of 
religious thought, and in complete opposition 
to this idea, is the papal system, where every- 
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thing is under the absolute authority of the 
Pope, who, as the vicar of Christ, is vested with 
complete control, and under whom it would 
appear as though no one could call his mind 
his own. But extremes meet, and while the 
genuine Protestant will acknowledge no 
human spiritual superior in place of Christ, 
for one reason because “there is none that 
| doeth good,” and, therefore, no one on earth 
| capable . of filling that post, the Romanist 
| recognises the same difficulty, but thinks he 
eludes it by proclaiming the monstrous dogma 
of the Pope’s infallibility ! 

Clearly there is no other course for him to 
pursue. Granted the amazing error that 
| Christ has a “‘ vicar” on earth—granted that 
| He has deputed the absolute governance of 

His Church on earth to some special authority 
whose word is law, then it is clear that 
this person must be infallible, and an excep 
tion to the rule, “there is none that doeth 
| good,” otherwise we might have the terrible 
misfortune of the blind leading the blind, or 
of Christ Himself making a mistake and 
selecting a fallible governor! 

Between these two ideas of church govern- 
ment—the one that Christ’s Church is simply 
and solely a spiritual Church, and that no 
person is vested with authority in it but Him 

| self, and the other idea that Christ’s Church 
‘is a visible Church, and that He, having 
| left the earth, has vested absolute authority 
'in some other person: who shall rule the 
| State as* well as the Church—between these 
'two central ideas, I say, there always has 
| been and always will be war. And further, 
| between these ideas there always have been 
| compromises. 

| The trouble about Ritualism which is now 
so deeply agitating the English Church is but 
another phase of the same conflict. Who is 
to rule? And who isto be ruled? Let us 
clearly understand this most important point. 
It is not merely whether an esthetic form of 
worship is necessary or legal; it is not only 
whether certain doctrines are Biblical and 
spiritual, but it is this question of questions 
—“Who is to rule?” Is the Church of 
Christ to be subservient to the State, or is it 
to rise superior to the State, and be its 
ruler ? 

It appears to me that the Ritualists adopt 





| the latter most mischievous error, and this is 
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the first great charge which I have to bring 
against Ritualism. It wishes to set up an 


roe id d 
Guide. They must be allied to the outward 


and visible Church, handed down through so 


authority above the State; to create an | many generations. Very well, then if they 


imperium in imperto. 

True, the exposition of Ritualistic principles 
set forth so lucidiy in the letter of Mr. John 
Walter Lee, and read at the great meeting 
of the English Church Union at St. James’s 
Hall last November, affirmed the pure 
question at issue to be this: “Has our 
Incarnate God founded the Church as His 
body, a spiritual kingdom on earth, endowed 
with spiritual power and authority, indepen- 
dent of that of the kingdom of this world? 
‘They who have imprisoned Mr. Dale virtually 
deny this. We assert this as God’s truth, 
and with His help will maintain it to the 
end.” And so far, the writer of this article 
would agree with Mr. Lee; but then why 
do not Mr. Lee and his fellow-Ritualists 


secede from the Church of England? It is| 


the logical outcome of, and inference from 
such language as this, “independent of the 
kingdom of this world”! If independent, 
why are they joined, and why do the 
persons who profess this belief remain in a 
Church so joined to the kingdom of this 
world ? 

But the Ritualists will not secede from a 
Church with which they appear to be at such 
bitter enmity, and therefore if they claim to 
do as they please while still remaining within 
the pale of the Establishment, it is manifest 
they are setting at nought their properly 
constituted authorities, and are audaciously 
and unwarrantably claiming to govern those 
who should govern them. ‘The taught are 
claiming to teach their teachers! Otherwise, 
why do they not obey their bishops ? 

But, say the Ritualists, if we secede, we are 
guilty of the sin of schism, and we are no 
longer members of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Why so? Do they not maintain that 
Christ’s Church is simply and solely a spirit- 
ual Church? Then it is clear that Cowper’s 
poor cottager, who mayhap never entered a 
place of worship in her life, is as truly a 
member of Christ’s Church—the Holy Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church, which is purely 
spiritual—as is the Roman pontiff or the 
Anglican bishop ! 

But the Ritualists have not the courage to 
push their opinions to these logical con- 
clusions. They stand trembling on the brink 
of that sturdy Protestantism which is quite 
prepared to care nought for the authority of 
“pious antiquity,” but to take Christ and 
Christ’s words alone as the Governor and 


remain allied to that Church, from which 
|alliance undoubtedly springs many advan- 
|tages, they must obey the rulers of that 
| Church, and so long as that Church is con- 
nected with the State, the Church must be 
jruled by the State through the bishops. 
|The Queen and Parliament in these realms 
|must be supreme. In the pregnant words 
of Lord Beaconsfield, who has spoken so 
often with such remarkable power on this 
| question :— 
| ** The wise men who built up the realm of England 
| devised the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, which 
has given contrul over ecclesiastical offaiis to laymen, 
and which is at present the only security for our 
religious liberty and the greater security for our civil 
| rights.”” 
| 

It would be well if every Ritualist would 
|ponder these weighty words until they fully 
| perceive their meaning. If they are objected 
| to, as they doubtless will be, the only course 
| for the objectors to pursue is either to dises- 
|tablish the Church or to secede therefrom. 
| Also the following sentences from the Sfan- 
| dard are well worthy their attention :— 


‘*We must always bear in mind that a clear dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between the royal supremacy 
and the mode in which that supremacy may be exer- 
cised. With the first there can be no tampering what- 
ever. Zhe Church must either be ruled by the State or 
| separated Jrom it. This doctrine at the present day 
| finds expression in the formula that the clergy must 
| obey the law. But if the obedience of the Church to 
| the State implies the observance by the State of reci- 
procal obligations to the Church, and if the Church 
alleges that these have not been observed, it is neither 
wise nor generous to set the assertion on one side as 
wholly unworthy of consideration. 

‘* The Ritualists complain that the law of the Church 
is now interpreted by tribunals appointed only by 
the authority of Parliament, by which is meant, we 
suppose, that whereas the statute of 1534 received 
the assent of Convocation, this was not asked either 
in 1832, when the Privy Council was substituted for 
the Court of Delegates, nor in 1874, when the Court 
was constituted which is presided over by Lord Pen- 
zance. That in a literal sense this omission may be 
a breach of the concordat between Henry VIII. and 
the clergy, on which ever since the Reformation the 
relations between Church and State have been 
considered to depend, is a proposition for which 
arguments may be found. . . - But Convo- 
cation itself was suspended in the reign of George I. ; 
and when it awakened from its long sleep inthe reign 
of her present Majesty it was scarcely to be expected 
that all its old authority and powers should be recog- 
nised by the public. At all events, it is extremely 
doubtful whether, under existing conditions, the 
consent of Convocation could be made necessary to 
the binding force of any Act of Parliament. Would 
it not be wiser, therefore, for the Ritualists to accept 
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the dispensation under which they now find them- 
selves than to run the risk of breaking up the Church 
of England in vindication of rights which might 
after all make very little practical difference if freely 


conceded to them? There can be but one answer to | 


this question. Sooner or later Parliament must 
eventually intervene, and bring the practice of the 
Church into harmony with public feeling, and with 
the system to which the people had grown accus- 
tomed during the lapse of two centuries, however far 
it might fall short of what might have been legally 











this,—the endowment of irresponsible and 
wide-reaching priestly authority,—and it will 


| no longer be tolerated in England. 


But I am willing to believe that at least 
seven-eighths of the professors of Ritualism do 
not perceive its full meaning, nor the great 
errors which are the foundation ‘of its 
teachings. They are pleased with the form 
of worship, and some of the doctrines are to 


permissible. The Church of England was neither | them seductive, and last but not least it, like 


created, nor can she be destroyed, by Parliament. She the Romish Church, appeals so forcibly to 


has a life of her own compared with which that of all : ‘ aes gee 4 
secular corporations is ephemeral. But when incor- | the weakness of mankind, that it cannot fail 


porated with the State she must partake of its con-| to be popular with many persons. 

sm at a a ee — nn the en need I refer to the weakness that exists in poor 
selfi-acting machinery by which it accommodates itself | aE ge cate sinenee oh CSensceen?? P : 

to the eat See a conditions of human progress, She | humanity, which Sean Tt hn ‘anda w mbol, 
alone can decide when the sacrifices demanded from | 2nd a “help” to religion. The weakness existed 
her by the conditions of this alliance exceed the |in the days of Christ, and was reprobated by 
mes re aerives from it. oo oy 2 srk am |Him in language that will doubtless rise at 
this is already the case ought not to be reviled for | once to the mind of the reader. And just as 
sayingso. Nor should they be spoken of bitterly for | Se Witiahes wscuitied & alah tk tam dave Of 
acting in such a manner as is most likely to accelerate | the Pharisees required a sign in the days of 
the fulfilment of their wishes, The conclusion is a | Christ, and the heathen in our own day require 
— ence “i is o at om _ believe ane | animage to worship, as a symbol ofthe Manitou 
very few urchmen have arrived. It is one to be | es SO ae . © ‘ 
cate eich. depeneetad ; lin tie, sasives, andl. the jor Great Spirit, so it would appear that the 


language of some few of the minority who have | Romanist and Ritualist require signs and 
adopted it are open to grave animadversion.” | symbols as incentives to their worship. 

| So far as symbols are held ¢0 be symbols 
But if the Ritualists maintain that Church-|mere/y—simply forms—I have nothing to 
men are to submit to none but spiritual | say, but when it comes, as it has come, to 
authority, why do they remain connected | Ritual being held in such high esteem as to 
with a Church.of which the central ecclesias-|speak of it as the Rev. C. D. Goldie has 
tical idea always has been that it is to be| publicly spoken, “that Ritual is the very 
connected with and controlled by the State?|thing that proves the heart,” I must join 
I can only believe that they do so in order | issue and maintain stoutly that Ritual no more 
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that they may reap the advantages of the con- 
nection, and also that they may dominate the 
State. 

If this is not reviving “ Laudism,” and the 


proves the heart than it proves the mind. 
Permit me to remind Mr. Goldie and his 


| fellow-Ritualists that one of those very 
Apostles of whom he professes to think so 


principle of the temporal power of the Pope, much and from whose visible Church he, as 
language has no meaning. Let the English/a Ritualist, thinks it such a sin to secede, 


people but clearly understand this; that 
Ritualism means, in the first place, the 
domination of the State by the Church, 
or entirely setting at nought the central 
authority of the State by the clergy, and 
consequently a revival of that abominable 
principle of priestcraft and sacerdotalism 
which has worked such woe in the past; 
let but the English nation see this, and 
Ritualism would be swept away at once, like 
a withered leaf in a whirling torrent. For 
the English people of to-day are much the 
same as they always have been, and the un- 
quenchable spirit of personal independence 
which led Hereward, and Robin Hood, and 
others into outlawry, rather than bend their 
necks to the invader and the haughty Church- 
men, is alive still, 

Once let it be known that Ritualism means 














has written that the proof of pure and un- 
defiled religion is to “visit the fatherless and 
widow in their affliction,” and curiously 
enough the Apostles themselves appear to 
have had no ritual whatever. 

As for the question of authority, when this 
old way-worn difficulty first came up, Christ 
Himself hearing the dispute (there was 
so much of our poor human nature even in 
the Apostles) as to who should be greatest 
among them, took a little child—not even 
an Apostle at all—and set him in the midst 
of them and said, “ If any man desire to be 
first, the same shall be last;” . ... 
** Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and once more, “ One 
is your master, even Christ.” Surely this last 
sentence ought to settle the matter, that in 
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spiritual affairs xo one but Christ has authority. 
There may be preachers and helpers, but no 
other master. So much therefore for the 
question of authority. There must be no 
compromise with Rome in any shape or 
form. One is Master and Lord, Ruler and 
Governor, Christ Himself. The Ritualists 
say they believe this, but they do not appear 
to act on the belief. They appear to wish to 
be masters themselves, and it would seem as 
though they have passed through the process 
spoken of by Coleridge, who declared, “ that 
the man who put the Church before Chris- 
tianity, would end by putting himself before 
the Church.” 

The next point to be considered is, ‘‘ What 
are the Doctrines of Ritualism?”—that is, the 
doctrines generally held and taught by those 
calling themselves Ritualists—in addition to 
the High Church doctrine of authority al- 
ready mentioned. 

Lord Beaconsfield in one of his sharp and 
concise phrases has already given a true 
description of the doctrines of Ritualism. 
He has said that Ritualism is “the mass in 
masquerade,” and his lordship never spoke 
truer words than these. 

In this brief article it would be impossible 
to adequately describe those doctrines about 
which so much has already been written, but 
the reader may safely take Lord Beacons- 
field’s definition. 

The plain fact of the ‘case is, that no 
matter how much Ritualists may talk of 
their belief in the spirituality of Christ’s 
religion, they materialize every teaching and 
commandment so much that it is almost 
impossible at times to recognise the original 
meaning. They read the Bible /#erally, 
forgetting that its meaning is spiritual, and 
this leads them to great errors. 

For instance, no one doubts that it is‘ a 
good thing for a person striving amid religious 
difficulties, to take counsel of a friend, and 
much good has frequently been the result. 
But to stereotype and materialize this beauti- 
ful idea into “auricular confession ” is not only 
to degrade it, but it is to create a positive 
evil. To voluntarily take counsel of a friend 
in whom one can place reliance is a very dif- 
ferent matter from continuously and persistently 
—whether the prompting feeling is sponta- 
neous or not—making confession to a priest. 

In the same manner the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, which the Ritualists seem to be- 
lieve as fully as the Romanists—else why do 
they make such a staunch stand on the ob- 


nected with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion—is but the materialization, the 
literal rendering of a beautiful and impressive 
idea. Even as ordinary bread and wine (and 
note here that the wine used by our Saviour 
at the first celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
was without doubt the pure unfermented 
juice of the grape, and certainly not mixed 
with water—the researches of Dr. Lees and 
others . prove this—especially as this unfer- 
mented, light boiled wine was largely used in 
Palestine and is nourishing in a very high 
degree)—even as ordinary bread and wine 
nourish and support our physical frame, so 
must our spiritual nature be fed and sup- 
ported by the Spirit of Christ. Such is the 
Holy Communion. A type—nothing more 

but what a beautiful and impressive type, 
and how full of deep spiritual significance ! 
I sometimes think that only those can 
fully know its great import who have par- 
taken of the Supper under the conditions of 
the simplest and most puritanical observance, 
where everything rests alone on the spiritual 
signification, 

But all this is lost when the solemn rite is 
loaded with superabundant gorgeous ritual, 
with its gross and material meanings. Still 
further, the simple solemnization of the rite, 
keeping its spiritual signification full in view, 
is suggestive of other and most striking ideas. 
To a true spiritual Christian every meal be- 
comes in some sort a celebration—a re- 
minder that his spiritual nature must feed on 
Christ. And it was so like the Master to 
take the commonest everyday things, and 
invest them with such a magical power. 
That was His mission, and gloriously He ac- 
complished it—to touch our common every- 
day life, and turn it into a thing of beauty, 
to invest it with spiritual life, and cause it to 
glow with light and love. And so our daily 
bread is turned into a type by Him, and in 
the sanctuary we are reminded that God our 
Father knows we have need of such things, 
and that He will give us our daily bread to 
nourish our bodies in this workaday world, 
even as He has given us Christ to awaken and 
nourish our spiritual life. What more beau- 
tiful! What more «suggestive! But by 
materializing the sacrament into a “‘mass ” the 
spiritual significance is lost ; thus we find that 
Rome is indeed “Anti-Christ” or ‘“ Material- 
ist,”-—Christ’s teachings being purely spiritual, 

The central ideas of Christianity are thus 
being entirely changed. He came to reveal 
a Father in Heaven, and to remind us that 





servances of and the elaborate ritual con-| we are all brethren—children of that Father. 
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Upon these two ideas, so simple, yet so 
heart-searching and so comprehensive, there 
have been built so many doctrines, so 
many dogmas, and so many churches, that 
Christians seem almost entirely to have lost 
Christ’s original ideas. Thus we have the 
verdict of history, which says that there are 
no wars so bloody and no disputes so 
malicious as religious wars and _ religious 
disputes, and yet these warriors and disput- 
ants all called themselves followers of Him 
who was the Prince of Peace, and who when 
reviled, reviled not again ! 

So far as these various churches and 
doctrines have been conducive in leading men 
to Christ, and have preached His salvation, 
they have been useful, but when, as in the 
case of Ritualism, Christ’s teachings are 
crystallized into hard doctrines, which He 
never meant to teach, and His sayings are 
formulated into laws, which lose sight 
altogether of His spiritual meaning, it is time 
to point out the error. 

It would appear, therefore, that Ritualists 
teach the Romish doctrines of — 

(1) The real presence ; 

(2) That the Church should dominate the 
State ; 

(3) They place the priest in place of 
Christ ; and 

(4) They put the Church in place of God. 

Having said thus much, I am quite ready 
to admit that the Church owes much to the 
Ritualists. It owes much to their earnest- 
ness, their conscientiousness, and to their 
true Christianity. If only they would practise 
these Christian precepts, without adding 
thereto their pernicious doctrines, and their 
unwarrantable assumption of authority! So 
far, however, as their doctrines are concerned, 
so long as they did not endeavour to make 
them aggressive and ‘he daw of the land, I 
should hold my peace, because I am will- 
ing to extend the fullest religious liberty 
to all persons; but when, through the 
connection of the Ritualists with the State, 
they are turning the Church of England, so to 
speak, into a State-supported institution for 
Romanizing the country, and undoing the 
good achieved, fought for, and bled for in the 
days of the Reformation, then it is time to 
protest, and protest loudly and forcibly. 

But now as to the “ Ritual” of Ritualism. 
And here, happily, I can change my tone. 
So far as it is merely an esthetic observance 
of religion, I can cordially agree with it— 
but no further. As matters of form only, and 
as conducive to the inspiration of feelings of 


their observances, their exquisite decorations 
and their magnificent churches. It is the 
doctrines which underlie these ceremonials 
which are objectionable, and, as I think, un- 
scriptural and pernicious. 

And as previously stated, I believe that the 
great majority of those persons who attend 
Ritualistic places of worship are animated by 
a similar feeling. ‘They are attracted by the 
ritual simply, ot the belief symbolized. Prob- 
ably many of them do not know what that 
belief is. 

The great harm that may arise from this 
state of things is that religion becomes, | 
fear, to many persons a more or less highly 
organized group of sentiments—expressions 
of feeling simply—vof correctness of convic- 
tion nor rectitude of conduct. This is the 
result of the mind being absorbed on form 
and ceremonial merely, the sfirituality of 
religion being entirely lost. 

The consequence is that the gulf between 
manly intellect and what is called Chris- 
tianity, is being steadily widened; but I 
believe that Christ Himself, and His pure and 
simple spiritual teaching, have as much power 
as ever over the hearts and minds of even 
the most intellectual of men, although it may 
not be professed in the orthodox manner. 

It is quite possible, however, that the pre- 
sent reaction in favour of Ritualism is but a 
rebound from the severer forms of worship 
formerly in vogue. Natural emotion checked 
in one quarter naturally asserts itself in 
another. 

On the evening of one Easter Sunday, a 
year or two since, I entered a somewhat 
celebrated Ritualistic church, after the even- 
ing service, to inspect the decorations. Few 
sights could be more impressive. The air was 
still heavy with incense, the exquisite spring 
flowers and delicate exotics were but slightly 
faded, which added to the. delicacy of their 
appearance. The wax lights were still burning, 
and the church, with its carved pillars and 
groined arches, seemed a very temple of 
poetry and subdued artistic delight. 

In a moment the reason of the popularity 
of Ritualism was strikingly apparent, and the 
question at once arose, ‘“ Why could not 
other churches adopt a more esthetic form 
of worship?” I will not, however, pursue 
this question further now. 

There, however, I firmly believe is to be 
found the key to the “popularity” of Ritual- 
ism. ‘The present is supposed to be an 
esthetic and cultured age. It is fashionable 
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to be esthetic. People think Ritualism is 
simply an esthetic form of worship. There- 
fore they follow it, but care nothing for its 
doctrines. 

Before concluding this paper it may be 
well to refer to an article on the same sub- 
ject recently published in the MVineteenth 
Century, by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. The learned gentleman draws an 
analogy between the opposition offered to the 
Evangelicals of forty years ago, and the oppo- 
sition now urged against the Ritualists. He 
utterly ignores the two important facts, which, 
however, make a great difference in the cha- 
racter of the opposition, viz., that the Evan- 
gelicals never set at nought their properly 
constituted authorities and never endeavoured 
to teach the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome! It is because of these things that 
the Ritualists are opposed to-day. Not be- 
cause they are conscientious and full of 
piety. 

Secondly, he implies—if indeed he does not 
say openly—that the opposition is prompted 
now (as in former days against the Evan 
gelicals) by all that is mean, petty, and base 
in human nature, which is frightened at ‘“‘any- 
thing new.” The facts of the case, however, 
are that so far from Ritualism being opposed 
because of its being “new,” it is opposed 
because it revives the old doctrines and 
superstitions of the pre-Reformation era. 

Thirdly, the Dean glides very lightly over 
that which is one of the great questions at 
issue. He says: “They (the Ritualists) 
sought to restore the Eucharist to its due 
place in public worship, and to make it more 
frequent.” NowI should much like to learn 
what the reverend gentleman considers the 
‘due place” of the Eucharist. That is just the 





~ 


point. In fact it seems to me that the Dean 
carefully “begs the whole question,” and 
altogether ignores the real points at issue. 

Then, fourthly, he says that the obedience 
of the clergy is to be like that of a woman’s 
marriage vow. Although she promises obe- 
dience, she is not to be a slave. Precisely. 
But the courts have decided that a woman is 
not to pledge her husband's credit against his 
wish, nor to spend his money beyond his 
desire. In the same manner the clergy 
are not to teach doctrines which are contrary 
to the formularies of their Church, nor are 
they at liberty to attempt the propagation 
of dogmas at variance with the rubric of the 
Established Church. I do not, however, see 
that this last analogy of the Dean’s isany better 
than his first. In fact, he, like very many 
other persons, chooses to ignore the deep 
differences which exist. But noted Noncon- 
formists like the Revs. Baldwin Brown, Guin- 
ness Rogers, R. W. Dale, and many others 
would preach far more in accordance with the 
evangelical teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land, than the Romanizing priests who now 
occupy many of her pulpits. 

This then is Ritualism. It is not merely 
an “esthetic performance of public worship,” 
but it is a network of deadly errors. So far, 
indeed, as its zestheticism is concerned, it has 
my sympathy, and so long as its ritual tends to 
a devotional feeling I would recommend it. 
I wish, indeed, that this estheticism were all 
that could be urged against it. But its dogmas 
are mostly pernicious and superstitious errors, 
while its doctrines of the ‘ Real Presence,’ 


'and of priestly usurpation, are unscriptural, 


and their existence in the Established Church 
is little short of a national calamity, which 
should be remedied as soon as possible. 
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HE first occasion on which the 
Indian Government held official 
relations with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan was in 1808, when 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
afterwards Governor of Bombay, one of the 
most enlightened statesmen and ripe scholars 
that the Indian Civil Service has produced, 
proceeded on a mission to the court of the 
ill-fated Shah Soojah. 
account of this embassy we will trace the 





footsteps of the numerous Englishmen who | 
have travelled through Afghanistan, and by | 
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But before giving an | 





WITH ‘AFGHANISTAN. 
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their writings made their countrymen familiar 
with a country which has an ominous sound 
to English ears as the scene of reverses and 
massacres in both the considerable wars in 
which we have been engaged with it.  Faith- 
less, ruthless, and vicious as the Afghan is, 
at least he is entitled to our respect for his 
love of freedom ; and the country of Alfred 
should be the last to deny a méed of admi- 
ration to the possessors of this virtue. 
Among the most complete and best books 
on Afghanistan are Elphinstone’s ‘“ Cabul,” 
already referred to, and the travels of Masson, 
N 
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Pottinger, and Christie, and last, but not 
least, of Sir Alexander Burnes. Elphinstone’s 
work is an excellent and reliable history of 
the country, and the last-named book, irre- 
spective of the value attaching to it as an 
accurate account of this and other countries 
in Central Asia, will ever be considered one 
of the most brilliantly written works of travel 
in the language. In mentioning these books 
on this interesting country, we should not 
omit the late Sir John Kaye's “History of 
the War in Afghanistan,” the best work of 
the author, and one that will remain a valu- 
able contribution to military history. 

The first Englishman to journey in Afghan- 
istan was George Forster, a gentleman in 
the service of the East India Company, who 
travelled in the years 1783-84 through Cash- 
mere to Cabul, and thence, vd Candahar and 
Herat, to the shores of the Caspian and St. 
Petersburg, a route the latter part of which 
was traversed in 1840 by Captain James 
Abbott, of the Bengal artillery. Forster’s 
travels, in two volumes, were published in 
1798, and the work has even now consider- 
able value. At the time of his visit to Afghan- 
istan the Dooranee Empire was in existence, 
having been founded by Ahmed Khan, at 
Candahar, in 1747, a soldier who had served 
at the great siege of that city ten years before 
under the mighty Nadir Shah. Four years 
later Ahmed Khan made himself master of 
Lahore and Mooltan, and taking a leaf out of 
the book of his master in the school of war, in 


1756 he entered Delhi in triumph, and having 


two years later wrested Khorassan from 
Persia, finally, on the 7th January, 1761, on 
the sanguinary field of Paniput, where he 
broke the Mahratta confederacy, established 
his claim to be considered one of the greatest 
warriors produced by the East. At his death 
in 1773, Ahmed Khan ruled in: undisputed 
sovereignty from the Sutlej to Herat, and his 
empire included Cashmere and Peshawur, 
while Scinde and Beloochistan were feudatory 


states. 


Ahmed Shah built the present city of Can- 
dahar, superseding the old city in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was situated under the 
shelter of a range of hills three miles west of 
the present town. The outer walls of many 
of the interior buildings, including the citadel 
or Bala Hissar, are still standing, and the 
place must have been of extraordinary 
strength. It is surrounded by a moat, now 
dry, and a visitor from the British army of 
occupation says that “‘its still massive defences 
and ruined houses, now absolutely devoid of 


human or animal life, are wonderfully impres- 


sive, particularly when you pass from the 
crowded and busy thoroughfares of the pre- 
sent city.” Old Candahar was captured, after 
nearly a year's siege, by Nadir Shah, who 
erected a new city, called after him, about 
three miles to the south of the present Can- 
dahar. It had but a brief existence, though 
the walls are still standing almost uninjured 
in the dry climate prevailing in the district. 

Candahar is unlike Cabul and most Eastern 
cities, which are built on no regular plan, but 
is traversed by two streets at right angles, 
forming at their junction a covered arcade, 
used as a bazaar, which, as the central part of 
the town, is crowded all day, and affords a 
busy and picturesque scene. Candahar under 
British occupation has attained a high degree 
of prosperity, and is remarkable for its clean- 
liness, affording a contrast to oriental cities, 
for which its inhabitants are indebted to Sir 
Donald Stewart. ‘Besides the two main 
streets,” ‘says a writer, “there are numerous 
by-streets and alleys intersecting the four 
great quarters into which the main roads divide 
the town. These are tortuous and intricate 
enough, yet they contrast favourably with 
the ‘by-ways of Cabul, which are the receptacle 
of all the filth from the interior of the houses, 
and in which open cesspools are common. 
The private houses are generally substantially 
built, and, which is not the case at Cabul, 
are kept in good repair, and have an aspect 
of comfort and respectability indicative of 
better government, even under native rulers, 
than Cabul has ever enjoyed.” 

It was only ten years after the death of 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Dooranee 
monarchy, that Forster traversed Afghan- 
istan, which was then ruled by Ahmed’s son, 
Timour, a prince who had displayed his in- 
competence in 1758, when he lost the Pun- 
jaub, over which his father had placed him 
in authority while he was effecting the con- 
quest of Khorassan. Timour Shah, some 
years after succeeding to the throne, removed 
the capital from Candahar to Cabul, and left 
the country, at his death in 1793, in an im- 
poverished state; but when Forster started 
from Peshawur ten years before, the Afghan 
name was still one of terror, and the English 
at Calcutta were not free from apprehensions 
as to the consequences of a fresh invasion of 
India, should Timour Shah seek to emulate 
the deeds of his father. A writer on early 
English travellers in Afghanistan says that 
Forster, among other practical results of his 








journey, exposed this apprehension and proved 
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In those days 
there was complete toleration for all sects at 

From the banks of the Ganges Forster tra- | Cabul, and Forster was assured that, as a 
velledto the lakes of Cashmere, where he came | Christian, he would receive no hindrance in 
into close contact with the Afghan Governor, | his movements or personal inconvenience of 


it to be a fallacy, and his observations gave |appear as an Englishman, 


us the true measure of Afghan strength. 





at one of the crises which marked the rela-|any kind. A very considerable Armenian 
tions of Cabul with that dependency. Hejcolony was settled there, and much of the 
reached Peshawur in July, 1783, and without | business of the town passed through its 
delay attached himself to a Kafilah that was}hands. A circumstance related by Forster 
about to proceed through the Khyber to/shows that the commerce of the place must 
Cabul. The tribes of the pass were paid a/have been very restricted. He had a bill 
sum of money by the Shah for keeping the |}drawn on Cabul, which in the course of 
road opén, and were allowed in addition to/his travels had become somewhat defaced. 
demand a toll from caravans, but an escort/}On endeavouring to get this changed, he 
was, as a rule, sent by the Governor of Pesha-| found that no one in Cabul would have any- 
wur to accompany a Kafilah through the/thing to do with it when it was discovered 
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pass. One day’s journey took Forster to 
Jumrood, and another through the Khyber 
to Daka, though the journey was not without 
its adventures. When they had , proceeded 
a certain distance, several of the persons 
accompanying the Kafilah made a déour into 
the mountains, They had not ventured far 
when they were surrounded by the Khyberees, 
who plundered them and administered a few 
blows on the back of the English traveller, 
who inveighs against “the want of military 
spirit on the part of Timour.” Once arrived 
at Daka, the danger from robbers ceased, and 
the escort returned to Peshawur. So great 
were the terrors of a journey through the 
Khyber in the eyes of merchants in -those 
days, that Forster tells a story of an Armenian 
who, on arriving at Peshawur ard discover- 
ing the nature of the obstacles which lay 
before him, turned back to Mooltan and 
travelled round by Candahar to Cabul, thus 
taking nine weeks to perform what should 
have been done in eleven days. 
Forster arrived in safety at Cabul, which 
had not long been constituted the capital of 
the state, and the city does not appear to 
have made a favourable impression upon him. 
He says that it had ‘‘a mean appearance,” a 
proof, if we contrast his description with that 
of Burnes later on, how opposed the opinions 
of two men on the subject of an Eastern 
city may be. He has little to say either of 
the Bala Hissar or Balan Sir as he calls 
it, but expresses admiration for the Great 
Bazaar, which originated with Baber, and 
was finished by Ali Murdan Khan in the time 
of Jehangir, but was destroyed by the 
orders of Sir George Pollock in 1842, as an 
act of retribution for the treachery of the 
Afghans. While at Cabul, Forster lived as a 
Mahomedan, but assumed the nationality of 
a Spaniard, as he thought it dangerous to 


that it meant paying money away, but at 
length his Armenian host gave him half its 
value. A proof of the advance made by 
Cabul in fifty years may be found in the fact 
that Burnes could have obtained as much 
money as he liked. 

When the time came for continuing his 


\judging of the rest of Afghanistan by the 
moderation shown at Cabul, he resolved to 
travel thenceforward as a Christian, but after- 
wards regretted having adopted this course, 
|as in the later stages of his journey he was 
subjected to much hardship in consequence. 
His first step was to pay for one side of a 
kajawur, or pannier, on a camel’s back to 
Candahar, but under the circumstances this 
mode of travelling turned out to be most 
uncomfortable, for his companions on the 
journey were an old woman with a very 
querulous child. His remarks on the country 
show careful observation, although he was 
evidently disposed to take a pessimist view 
of all he saw. Of the lamentable state of 
Ghuznee he gives a brief account, but Can- 
dahar made the most favourable impression 
upon him of all the Afghan cities, and he 
speaks of its thriving trade, and the bustle 
and brilliant display in its bazaars and shops. 
The revenue of Candahar he estimated at 
18 lacs, or £ 180,000 sterling,* and he de- 
scribes the administration as mild and equit- 
able. Forster then travelled by Girishk over 
the Helmund to Herat, which, he says, pre- 
sented “a pleasant view to the traveller 
whose eye has been wearied with the deserts 
of Afghanistan.” At the time of his visit 
Herat was fairly prosperous under its Afghan 


* The present revenue of Candahar’s not more than 
£100,000, which shows either a decadence in wealth, 
or great remissions in taxation, which have no., how- 





ever, produced increased trade. 


journey, acting on the advice of his host, and . 
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rulers, and, he says, “the police was judi- 
ciously regulated and justice vigorously ad- 
ministered,” which cannot be said of the 
condition of affairs during the past forty 
years, as will be gathered by a perusal of the 
article on Herat by the author of this paper 
published in this magazine last year. From 
Herat Forster travelled through Khorassan to 
the Caspian, having traversed the whole extent 
of Afghanistan, with a considerable sum of 
money concealed in two long purses fastened 
down his legs, without suffering more incon- 
venience than he would have met with in 
any foreign civilized country at that time. 
The next Englishmen to travel in Afghan- 
istan were men of considerable note. Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, who 
was Her Majesty’s Envoy to China in 1840, 
and Lieutenant Christie, a fine specimen of 
the British officer, both belonging to the 
Bombay army, accompanied General Mal- 
colm in his third mission to Persia in 1810. 
Christie afterwards diverged to the northward, 
and, disguised as a horse-dealer, traversed 
Seistan to Herat, and thence, by way of Yezd 
and Ispahan, reached the northern part of 
Persia, having penetrated a country portions 
of which have not since been visited by an 
European. He remained in Persia after Mal- 
colm’s return to India, under the orders of 
Sir Harford Jones, and, together with Lieute- 
nant Lindsay, was engaged in disciplining 
and organizing the troops of the Shah. Lieu- 
tenant Christie was remarkable for his 
personal daring and prodigious strength, and, 
says Sir Harford Jones, “was adored by his 
men.” He was killed at the head of the 
brigade he had raised in the night attack 
made by the Russians on the Persian camp 
at Aslandooz, in 1811. Chniistie’s ‘ravels were 
incorporated with those of Pottinger, and 
published by the latter in the year 1816. 
About the same time that these travellers 
were carrying out the Government mission 
with which they had been entrusted, an 
English half-caste, named Durie, made his 
way through the heart of Afghanistan, living 
among the people as one of themselves. 
Durie was a native of Bengal, the son of an 
Englishman by an Indian mother. He had 
held several minor posts in the medical 
service, but, seized with an irresistible desire 
to rove, resigned his appointment and crossed 
the Indus to explore the countries beyond. 
Durie was desirous to visit Bagdad, and, in 
order to accomplish his wish of reaching it 
overland, assumed the character of a Mus- 


travelled, v/a Peshawur and the Khyber, to 
Cabul, where he was hospitably entertained 
“as a traveller.” As he had no money he was 
oftentimes reduced to great extremities, but 
assistance, either in town or on the high road, 
was never refused him. ‘Travelling in the 
garb of a mendicant, he was never molested, 
and his day’s meal was always forthcoming, 
from which we may gather that the Afghans, 
like most Easterns, respect poverty, for 
though it may be said that in such cases the 
well-known proverb of Juvenal applies 
“* Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator”—yet 
that he received no insult or injury, but was 
amply supplied with food, shows that these 
rough Easterns possess the virtue of charity. 
For a considerable part of his journey from 
Cabul to Candahar he was accompanied, we 
are told, by a lame fakeer and two young 
men who were going to Mecca and Bagdad, 
and it appears that on several occasions he 
owed a meal to the energy of his lame com- 
panion, who at the various villages demanded 
as a right what Durie was willing to accept 
as a favour. Being footsore, he was com- 
pelled to stay some days at Ghuznee, where 
he was well treated, and in proceeding on his 
journey met with the following adventure, 
which is best told in his own words :—‘ In 
the morning went on, and arrived at a killa 
(village), which was inhabited, and got bread 
and smoke. Proceeding towards Mookhor, 
a big, strong young man attacked me with a 
thick club, and inquired and searched me, 
not forgetting to see closely my shoes ; not 
finding aught, he on his knees begged 
pardon, with folded hands. I muttered a 
blessing.” Such is the sacred character of a 
beggar in Afghanistan. Later on he met with 
a somewhat similar adventure ; but the fact of 
possessing no valuables was a better passport 
than the safe conduct of the Dooranee Shah. 
At Candahar Durie met with the same 
hospitable treatment that he had experienced 
at Cabul, and, after residing there some time, 
retraced his steps to the latter city. On his 
way he met with the following adventure :— 
“One evening arrived at a khad/, or camp ; 
observed some praying at a place surrounded 
with stones (which they in the Khails hold 
as a mosque). I went up, and began as they. 
They took much notice, and when done they 
laughed, as I performed it incorrectly. I 
made excuses to the Moollah, who, being 
good-natured, behaved kind, and asked about 
medicines. Two or three other times I 


performed Namanz, and the people coming 





sulman. Crossing the Indus at Attock, he 


round, laughed. I told them I did well 
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enough, as I could.” Durie tells us in his 
narrative, which forms part of the appendix 
to Elphinstone’s ‘Cabul,” that there was 
much talk among the Afghan Sirdars as to 
the possibility of an English invasion. They 
would rather, they said, encounter 60,000 
Sikhs and Mahrattas than 4,000 English. 

In summing up his opinion of the Afghan 
character, he says that they are hospitable to 
strangers, provided they come among them 
in a guise that will not arouse any of their 
susceptibilities or suspicions. From Cabul, 
Durie, after several adventures in the passes, 
reached India in safety. He placed his in- 
formation at the service of Mr. Elphinstone, 
then compiling his great work ; but although 
invited to accept a small Government post 
he resumed his vagabond life with the 
design still fixed in his mind of reaching 
Bagdad. Considering the circumstances of 
his travels, Durie’s narrative is but a meagre 
record, which may probably be attributed to 
his want of education. 

The next English travellers in Afghanistan 
were Mr. Moorcroft and his companions, 
Mr. George Trebeck and Mr. William 
Guthrie. Since 1819 Moorcroft had been 
engaged in exploring Cashmere and Little 
Thibet, in the capacity of a horse-dealer for 
the Company’s stud. In 1824 he arrived at 
Peshawur with the intention of penetrating 
to Bokhara, for the purpose of purchasing 
horses. Leaving Peshawur in May of that 
year, with an Afghan army under the com- 
mand of Sultan Mahomed, a brother of Dost 
Mahomed, he passed through Jellalabad, 
which he describes as a poor place, to Cabul, 
and crossing the Hajijuk Pass, visited Bamian. 
Moorcroft now entered the territories of that 
truculent chief, Mourad Beg, of Koondooz, 
described fully by Captain Wood, who was de- 
tained by him for a long time, and only per- 
mitted to proceed on his journey after he had 
extorted from him a large sum of money. 
From Koondooz Moorcroft continued his jour- 
ney to Bokhara, where he was more favourably 
received than by Mourad Beg. In August, 
1825, he recrossed the Oxus, but, refusing to 
listen to advice, turned aside from his road with 
the intention of visiting Maimeneh, where 
he hoped to be able to procure Turcoman 
horses. On his journey thither he either 
died of fever or was poisoned at Andkhoi, 
and his companions were not much more 
fortunate. Mr. Guthrie died at Balkh, and 
Mr. Trebeck at Mazar, in Afghan Turkestan, 
the place where Shere Ali died. Twelve 


years afterwards the narrative of these 








ill-fated travellers was published by Mr. 
Wilson. 

The next to visit Afghanistan was Mr. 
Edward Sterling, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who in 1828 returned from his furlough in 
England to India through Persia and that 
country. He was superseded from employ- 
ment for exceeding his leave for a few weeks. 
The results of Mr. Sterling’s journey are con- 
tained in a tract on the political state of the 
countries between India and Persia; but, 
says a writer, although containing many 
shrewd observations, which within ten years 
were carried into practical effect, there is 
little of general interest in what was intended 
purely as a political treatise. 

Far different was the nature of the next 
work of travel, and indeed the author was 
one of the most accomplished gentlemen that 
ever entered the Indian army, which has 
always been famous for producing eminent 
travellers and oriental scholars. Lieutenant 
Arthur. Conolly, of the Bengal Cavalry, one 
of three distinguished brothers who all 
perished during the Afghan war, arrived in 
Persia zzé@ Russia and the Caucasus in the 
year 1830, and accompanied, in the Septem- 
ber of that year, a Perso-Afghan army, under 
Kamran, from Meshed to Herat. His narra- 
tive of an overland journey to the north of 
India is most graphic and full of information, 
and may still be read with interest and 
pleasure, while his description of Herat, 
where he resided for some time and from 
which we have quoted in our article on that 
place, is of especial value at the present 
moment. After waiting some weeks in the 
hope of being able to accompany Kamran on 
an expedition which he was said to be medi- 
tating against Candahar, Conolly left Herat 
in company with a merchant from Pisheen. 
Crossing the Helmund at Girishk, and avoid- 
ing Candahar, the English officer reached 
Pisheen, in the valley of Shawl, where he 
resided for some time in the house of his 
companion. Conolly saw Afghan life there 
under its most pleasing aspect, and nothing 
can be more charming than his description of 
his friend’s home, and his wives and children. 
From Pisheen he travelled to Quetta, a town 
which has acquired so much importance 
since its permanent occupation by our troops, 
and thence through the Bolan Pass to India. 

Conolly was the last of the early English 
travellers before Burnes, whose book popular- 
ized the subject more than any other, owing 
to his picturesque style of narrative and 
powers of observation. On his return to 
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England Captain Burnes was one of the lions 
of the season, and was presented to William 
the Fourth, who conversed with him on the 
position and prospects of England in the 
East. There were also in those days several 
French officers, notably Massy, Ventura, and 
Avitabile, who travelled from Europe to the 
Punjaub through Persia and Afghanistan. 
Other Afghan travellers were a German 
soldier of fortune, who entered the service of 
Timour Shah, several Levantine Greeks, and 
numerous Armenians. At a later period, an 
American—the well-known General Harlan, 
of the Sikhs—lived at the court of Dost 
Mahomed. Ferrier gathered up the records 
of what the French travellers saw, and pre- 
served them for us in his work on, Afghanis- 
tan, which possesses considerable value as a 
reservoir of information. “None of the early 
English travellers,” says a writer, “ met with 
any obstruction in their movements. They 
travelled far and wide throughout the land, 
and mixed with Dooranees, Ghilzais, and the 
untamed tribesmen of the hills. They lived 
at the court both of Sudozye and of Barukzye. 
They came in a variety of guises, one of them 
even as a beggar; and they were invariably 
treated with courtesy and moderation. On 
their part the situation demanded tact, nerve, 
and an allowance for the prejudices of a 
people filled with a martial pride, and with 
the dormant fanaticism of those who were the 
most orthodox of Mussulmans.” 

Succeeding Burnes were two English 
travellers of note in Afghanistan, Mr. Masson 
and Captain John Wood, of the Indian 
Navy. The work of the former is that of| 
an experienced writer and observer, while | 
Captain Wood has immortalized himself by 
discovering—or rather re-discovering, for 





came apparent, and now no one worthy the 
name of statesman would think of denying 
the justice of the weighty strictures of the 
late Sir John Kaye. 

British political relations with Afghanistan 
had their origin in 1808, when the Govern- 
ment at Calcutta—under directions from the 
administration at home, who were fearful 
of an invasion of India by Napoleon, one 
of the most cherished schemes of that great 
conqueror—despatched simultaneous mis- 
sions to Persia, the Punjaub, and Afghan- 
istan, under respectively Brigadier-General 
Malcolm, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, 
and Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. At this 
time Zemaun Shah was Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, having defeated and dispossessed his 
elder brother, Hoomayoon, thanks mainly 
to the assistance of Poyndah Khan, the Chief 
Sirdar of the Barukzye clan of Dooranees, 
whose father, Jemaul, had acted as wuzeer to 
Ahmed Khan on his founding the Afghan 
monarchy fifty years before. Hoomayoon, 
on his capture, was blinded, thus for ever 
forfeiting his chance of reigning, according 
to Afghan law, and Zemaun, pursuing his 
successes, captured Herat, and compelled 
Mahmoud, who was also in rebellion, to take 
refuge in Persia. Zemaun Shah died a blind 
pensioner of the British Government at 
Loodianah, but so great were the vicissitudes 
of his life, that he could say to the nation 
which afforded him hospitality, in the words 
of Coriolanus: “/ fluttered your Volsces in 
Corioli.” Twice at the close of the last 
century, in 1797, and again two years later, 
Zemaun Shah invaded India, advancing as 
far as Lahore, and caused trepidation at 
Calcutta in the Council Chamber of two suc- 
cessive Governor-Generals, Sir John Shore, 








Marco Polo was the original discoverer— 
the source of the Oxus, for which he received 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical | 


and Lord Moira, better known as the great 
Marquis of Wellesley. 
Few more suggestive pictures of the vanity 


Society. These were the last travellers before of earthly greatness, especially of an Eastern 
the first Afghan war, and it is not surprising | crown, are afforded than by a contemplation 
that after that unprovoked aggression on aj of the careers of those sons of Timour who 
country which had always been on terms of|/held in succession the perilous honour of 


amity with the Indian Government, the name | sovereignty. 


Of the four, Hoomayoon, 


of England was execrated and dreaded, and | Zemaun, Mahmoud, and Soojah-ool-Moolk, 


no English traveller was safe in Afghanistan. 
In 1840 the policy that resulted in the first 
Afghan war had the cordial goodwill of the 
greater portion of the Indian press, and the 
enthusiastic support of the army, while states- 
men of the eminence of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Broughton (better known as Sir 
John C. Hobhouse) were its sponsors, 
but its folly and shortsightedness soon be- 


the last was deposed and killed, Mahmoud 
was driven from the throne, and Homayoon 
| and Zemaun were deprived of sight. ‘‘ Date 
|obolum Belisario,” might have been uttered 
by Zemaun Shah, as old, blind, and a 
pensioner, he received his rupees from his 
British custodian in the Punjaub frontier 
town of Loodianah. 

Zemaun, though amiable and accomplished, 
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was unfitted to rule so turbulent a race as the 
Afghans. Having, with kingly ingratitude, 
disgraced and driven’ from his councils 
Poyndah Khan, he appointed as his wuzeer 
Wuffodah Khan, an unprincipled minister, 
who attained complete ascendency over his 
master, and by his exactions estranged all 
popular support. Poyndah Khan now con- 
spired against Zemaun, but was seized and 
executed, leaving a heritage of revenge among 
his twenty-one sons, of whom Futteh Khan, 
the eldest, was one of the most remarkable 
men in the shifting scenes of Afghan politics, 
being not unlike, in character and the power 
he at one time wielded, to the Earl of Warwick, 
the “King-maker,” of our own _ history. 
Futteh Khan was soon recognised as the 
head of the powerful Dooranee clan of 
Barukzyes, their rivals in influence being the 
Populzyes, of which the Sudoozyes, whence 
came the reigning family, were the chief 
branch. With the assistance of Futteh 
Khan, Mahmoud, who was a fugitive from 
his country, captured Candahar, and soon 
after the troops of Zemaun Shah deserted his 
cause, and that prince fell into the hands of 
his brother, who blinded him, as already 
mentioned, and Futteh Khan avenged the 
manes of his father by executing Wuffodah 
Khan, and all his brothers. 

Soojah-ool-Moolk now appears upon the 
scene. On hearing of Zemaun’s fall, he 
marched on Cabul with 10,000 men, but was 
defeated by Futteh Khan. All would have 
gone well for him, had Shah Mahmoud 
possessed the qualities of a great ruler, but 
what the swords of his enemies could not 
effect he brought about by his folly and the 
excesses of his supporters. Soon an outbreak 
occurred at Cabul, and Soojah, who had been 
sent for to assist in quelling the rebels, turned 
against his brother, and in July, 1803, dis- 
possessed him of the throne. But with more 
brotherly good feeling than his captive had 
displayed towards Zemaun, Soojah refrained 
from blinding him, for which act of generosity 
he subsequently paid a severe penalty. Some 
years of intestine strife ensued, but Shah 
Soojah was still in possession of the throne, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Mahmoud and 
Prince Kaysur, son of Shah Zemaun, when, 
in 1808, Lord Minto despatched the mission 
already mentioned under the Hon. Mount- 
stuart“ Elphinstone, with Mr. Strachey as his 
secretary. 

The mission proceeded through Bickaneer, 
Bhawulpore, and Mooltan, and on the 5th 


great state at Peshawur, which then, and until 
it was seized by the treachery of Runjeet Singh, 
was an integral part of the Afghan monarchy. 
Shah Soojah, whose personal vanity was 
extreme, arrayed himself on this occasion 
in rich robes glittering with jewellery, and 
wore, in a bracelet on his arm, the historic 
“koh-i-noor” diamond, which now forms so 
conspicuous a feature of the crown jewels of 
Queen Victoria. He says in his autobio- 
graphy, a curious and interesting work :— 


‘*On receiving intelligence that the English ambas- 
sadors had arrived at Kohat, we sent an appropriate 
party to meet and do themhonour. On their arrival, 
we gave them suitable dwellings, and ordered their 
wants and wishes to be attended to. After a few 
days’ rest. the ambassadors came to the presence, 
and presented various articles of European and Hin- 
dostanee workmanship, also many elephants with 
superb accoutrements. Dresses of honour were con- 
ferred on all. We gave strict orders that the mission 
should be treated with every dignity, and our most 
confidential Ameers waited on them. We learned 
that Shah Mahmoud had left Caubul, and halted at 
Jugdulluck. Hearing this, we immediately reflected 
on the state of the Company’s ambassadors. We 
resolved, first, to plave them in a state and place of 
safety, and proceed to punish the rebels, and then, 
if God would grant a victory, we intended to return 
to treat them in a proper manner.” 


Having agreed to a treaty designed against 
the French and Russians, the king, who was 
employed in making military preparations to 
defend his throne, on the 14th of June dis- 
missed Mr. Elphinstone, who returned to 
Calcutta with an instrument which was abso- 
lutely worthless, while the profuse expendi- 
ture of money that distinguished this mission, 
and that of Malcolm in Persia, made them a 
byword in Indian diplomacy. In this same 
month of June, Shah Soojah was defeated in 
battle by his brother Mahmoud, who wrested 








March, 1809, was received by Shah Soojah in 


the sovereignty of Cabul from out of his 
weak hands. For some years the deposed 
monarch wandered about a fugitive, and in 
1812 was a captive in Cashmere, whence he 
was released by his old enemy, Futteh Khan, 
who was despatched by Mahmoud with an 
army to chastise Atta Mohamed, the rebel- 
lious viceroy of that province. But, to adopt 
a homely proverb, the unfortunate Shah 
Soojah “fell from the frying-pan into the 
fire,” for proceeding on a visit to Runjeet 
Singh, at Lahore, that prince extorted from 
him the koh-i-noor, and the poor Shah was 
glad to escape with his life ; and ultimately, 
after making an unsuccessful attempt on 
Cashmere, and wandering about the moun- 
tains on the confines of Thibet, in September, 
1816, found rest and protection under the 
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British flag at Loodianah. He says in his 
autobiography :— 


‘* Our cares and fatigues were now forgotten, and 
giving thanks to Almighty God, who, having freed 
us from the hands of our.enemies, and Jed us through 
the snows and over the trackless mountains, had now 
safely conducted us to the land of friends, we passed 
a night, for the first time, with comfort and without 
dread. Signs of civilization showed themselves as we 
proceeded, and we soon eutered a fine broad road. 
A Chuprassie from Captain Ross attended us; the 
hill ranas paid us every attention, and we soon reached 
Loodianah, where we found ovr family treated with 
marked respect, and enjoying every comfort after 
their perilous march from Lahore.” 


There is much in the character of Shah 
Soojah that impels sympathy, if not respect. 
His treatment of his brother Mahmoud, when 
he had him in his power, so different from 
the practice of Eastern rival kings, for which 
clemency he received so poor a return, his 
unaffected piety as displayed in his expres- 
sions of gratitude to the Almighty for rescu- 
ing him from great peril, and a kingly dignity 
and grace of manner which British officers 
brought into intercourse with him credited 
him with—all these virtues enlist our sympa- 
shies, which are not checked when we con 
sider that our Government induced him to 
quit his secure retreat at Loodianah and 
embark once more on the stormy sea of 
Afghan politics as a pretender to the throne, 
and that he fella victim to his reliance on 
the might of British bayonets. But we are 
anticipating. 

Shah Mahmoud soon became a mere tool 
in the hands of his powerful wuzeer, Futteh 
Khan, who proceeded to invade Khorassan, 
and sent his younger brother, the afterwards 
noted Dost Mahomed Khan, to take posses- 
sion of Herat, then ruled by the Shah’s 
brother, Ferooz-ood-deen. This Dost Ma- 
homed effected by an act of Afghan treachery, 
but having aroused the rage of the royal 
family by violating the sacredness of the 
harem was compelled to fly to Cashmere. 
At this time Futteh Khan returned from his 
Persian expedition, when he was seized by 
Prince Kamran, son of Shah Mahmoud, who 
owed his crown to his great minister, and in 
their presence was hacked to pieces under 
circumstances of revolting barbarity, described 
by Abbott in his work on Khiva. The 
base act roused the fury of Dost Mahomed, 
and resulted in the ruin of the Sudoozye 
dynasty. 

In 1818 this remarkable man, who was 
thenceforth for more than forty years to fill 
so important a ré/e, appeared to avenge his 


brother’s death, and possessed himself of 
Cabul, which was feebly defended by the 
young Prince Jehangire, son of Kamran. 
Shah Soojah, at the request of Azim Khan, 
the eldest of the Barukzye brothers, made a 
feeble attempt to regain the throne, but Azim 
deserted him at the critical moment, and 
placed Ayoob, a prince of the Sudoozye clan, 
on the musund. ‘The Barukzye brothers now 
divided the country between them. To Dost 
Mahomed fell Ghuznee, to Azim Khan, with 
Ayoob as his puppet, Cabul ; and Dil Khan, 
and Kohan Dil Khan and their brothers took 
possession of Candahar. In 1823, by an 
act of treachery, Runjeet Singh dispossessed 
Azim Khan of the province of Peshawur, 
which he divided between the Barukzye 
brothers, Sultan Mahomed and Dost Ma- 
homed. This loss so preyed upon Azim, 
that he lost all heart, and died from the 
effects of disappointment. Dost Mahomed 
now expelled Ayoob, who became a pen- 
sioner of Runjeet’s at Lahore, and after a 
period of strife between the Barukzye brothers 
in 1826 possessed himself of Cabul, and 
became supreme in Northern Afghanistan. 
“The Dost,” as he was afterwards familiarly 
called by British officers, soon proved himself 
an enlightened and able prince, and his 
name became a proverb for probity and right 
dealing—the people having a saying on the 
miscarriage of justice—‘‘ Is Dost Mahomed 
dead, that there is no justice ?” 

In 1833 Shah Soojah set out from Loodi- 
anah, and in the following January defeated 
the Ameers of Scinde, who were compelled 
to acknowledge his supremacy, but advancing 
upon Candahar was beaten under its walls by 
Dost Mahomed, and fled to Khelat. Runjeet 
Singh now took possession of Peshawur, and 
an attempt by the Dost to recover the city 
was defeated by treachery, though on the 
30th April, in the year 1837,the Afghan army, 
under two of his sons, Afzul Khan and the 
afterwards famous Mahomed Akbar, totally 
defeated at Jumrood, near the mouth of the 
Khyber Pass, the Sikh army, under Hurree 
Singh, who was killed. 

Beforethe close of the year Captain Burnes, 
who had before been a guest of Dost Ma- 
homed, arrived at Cabul, and the British 
Government entered upon the game of 
Asiatic intrigue and martial adventure, which 
cost such a vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure. The reason for the despatch of the 
mission to Cabul under Elphinstone, in 1808, 
was the dread of Napoleon, and now Russia 
had become a source of disquiet to England, 
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since the treaty of Turkomanchai in February, 
1828, had wrested from Persia the whole of 
Georgia, and brought the boundary of the 
Northern Colossus to the river Araxes. Lord 
Auckland selected Captain Burnes, who had 
successfully conducted a mission to Scinde, 
in 1835, to head an ostensible commercial 
mission to Cabul, though the real business 
was political ; and that officer, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Wood, Indian Navy ; Lieu- 
tenant Leech, Bombay Engineers, and Dr. 
Lord, proceeded through Hyderabad, Pesha- 
wur and the Khyber Pass, to Cabul. On 
the 21st September, 1837, he was received 
in state by Dost Mahomed. The Ameer 
had but one object in view, the recovery of 
Peshawur from the Sikhs, but this Burnes 
could not concede, our Government being 
allied with Runjeet Singh, and so after 
numerous interviews no progress was made, 
while Burnes had a formidable antagonist in 
a Russian agent, Vikovitch by name, who 


ing to Russian promises, and, moreover, found 
himself embroiled with the British Govern- 
ment, which, in June, 1838, having concluded 
a tripartite treaty with Runjeet Singh and 
Shah Soojah, marched an army into Afghan- 
istan to place the Sudoozye prince “on the 
throne of his ancestors,” as Lord Auckland, 
in his manifesto, phrased this unwarrantable 














arrived in December from Teheran, whence 
he had been despatched by Count Simonich, 


the Russian Minister at the Court of the} Mahmoud, and grandson of Timour. 
On the 21st February, 1838, Burnes| prince, one of the last of the descendants of 


Shah. 
received a letter from Lord Auckland, de- 
finitely refusing to procure the cession of 
Peshawur, while at the same time his lordship 
called upon the Ameer to abstain from allying 
himself with any other state. No advantages 
were, however, given in exchange, and Burnes, 
finding that he could make no progress with 
his mission, on the rst of April quitted Cabul, 
and the Russian Emissary was sent for. 
Vikovitch, who gave promises to furnish 
money and propitiate Runjeet Singh, carriedall 
before him, and took his departure for Canda- 
har, accompanied by confidential agents of the 
Ameer ; at the southern capital his promises 
were equally successful, and having negoti- 
ated a treaty between the Barukzye rulers and 
the Shah, by the simple process of making | 
profuse but unauthorized promises, he pro- 
ceeded to Herat, which the Persian monarch, 
Mahomed Shah, was then besieging with a 
large army. But the Russian promises, 
which included on the part of Count Simonich 
the cession of Herat and Ghorian to the 
Candahar Sirdars, came to nothing, and on 
the remonstrances of Lord Palmerston, 
Vikovitch was repudiated by Count Nessel- 
rode, and the unfortunate agent, who had dis- 
played great address in his mission, in a fit 
of disgust shot himself in his hotel at St. 
Petersburg. . Meantime Dost Mahomed, like 
Shere Ali, two years ago, soon discovered 
that he was leaning ona broken reed in trust- 














interference with the internal affairs of an 
independent state. 
Passing over the stirring incidents of the 


| Afghan War—the first phase of which was 


concluded by the triumphant entry of Shah 
Soojah into Candahar and Cabul, and the 
surrender, in November, 1840, of Dost 
Mahomed, who, with his family, including 
the late Shere Ali, was sent a prisoner to 
Calcutta—an important event in our political 
relations with Afghanistan, was the despatch 
of a mission, under Major d’Arcy Todd, 
from Candahar to Herat (from which the 
Persian army had retired defeated in Sep- 
tember, 1838), and the conclusion of a treaty 
with its ruler, Shah Kamran, son of 
This 


Ahmed Khan, founder of the Afghan Empire, 
to retain kingly power, was not less weak and 
unfortunate than the other members of the 
Sudoozye family, and we have related in an 
article on Herat, how after being the tool of 
his wuzeer, Yar Mahomed, he was at length 
murdered by that unscrupulous minister, who 
ruled in nominal dependence on Persia, until 
his death in 1851. ‘The capture of Herat by 
Persia, on the 25th October, 1856, gave rise 
to the war between this country and the 
Shah, and two years later, by one of those 
curious vicissitudes of which Eastern dynas- 
ties afford so many examples, a prince of the 
old royal Sudoozye race, Mahomed Yusuf by 
name, grandson of Ferooz, a younger son of 
Timour, ousted Mahomed: Khan, son of 
Yar Mahomed. The next ruler of Herat 
was Sultan Jan, a nephew and son-in-law of 
[dost Mahomed, who dispossessed him of the 
city after a long siege, during which that 
prince died. From that time Herat remained 
in the possession of the Afghans, and at 
present, as is well known, is held on an un- 
certain tenure by Ayoob, a son of Shere Ali, 
who, by his defeat of General Burrows, has 
acquired a name that will live in our annals. 
For many years after the restoration, in 
1842, of Dost Mahomed, we abstained from 
all interference in the affairs of Afghan- 
istan, though our troops met and defeated 
a body of 1,500 Afghan horsemen, who 
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fought under the standard of Shere Singh, 
at Guzerat in February, 1849. On the 30th 
March, 1855, Mr. John Lawrence, then 
chief commissioner of the Punjaub, nego- 
tiated a treaty with Dost Mahomed at Pesha- 
wur, by which, while binding the Ameer to 
be the friend of our friends, and the enemy 
of our enemies, we only promised never to 
interfere in his affairs. However, on the 26th 
January, 1857, after our declaration of war 
with Persia in consequence of her seizure of 
Herat, a second treaty was signed by Sir 
John Lawrence, assisted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Herbert Edwardes, commissioner of 
Peshawur, which had a marked effect, during 
the succeeding great mutiny, in keeping the 
Ameer neutral if not friendly to us. By this 
important instrument, Dost Mahomed was 
promised a subsidy in money and arms, to 
prosecute a war with Persia, and he agreed 
that British officers should be admitted into 
Afghanistan for the sole object of seeing that 
the subsidy was devoted to that purpose. 
But so jealous of interference in his internal 
affairs was Dost Mahomed, that he specially 
arranged by Clause 7, that “whenever the 
subsidy shall cease, the British officers shall 
be withdrawn from the Ameer’s country ; but 


passed over. This prince did not reign long, 
however, and before the close of 1868, Shere 
Ali, thanks to the ability of his third son, 
Yakoob Khan, had obtained possession of 
both Cabul and Candahar. When Shere Ali 
visited Lord Mayo at Umballah in 1873, he 
brought with him his youngest and favourite 
child, Abdullah. Jan, who was proclaimed 
heir-apparent in November of that year, but 
died in July, 1878. In February, 1877, took 
place the negotiations at Peshawur, between 
Sir Lewis Pelly, agent of the Viceroy, and 
Noor Mahomed, on behalf of the Ameer, 
which led to nothing, and were brought to a 
close by the death of the latter; but it is 











at the pleasure of the British Government a 
vakeel (or native agent) shall remain at Cabul | 
on the part of the British Government, and | 
one at Peshawur on the part of the Govern-| 
ment at Cabul.” 

After the death of Dost Mahomed, on| 
April 9, 1863, Shere Ali came to the throne, | 
but his claim was resisted by his elder 
brothers by another mother, Afzul and Azim. 
The cause of Shere Ali received what seemed 
a fatal blow when, in 1865, his eldest son, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, was killed at the battle 
of Kujhbaz, for though victorious the un- 
happy father became for more than a year 
a prey to despondency, during which the 
fruits of his previous successes were wrested 
from him, and Abdurrahman Khan, who had 
invaded Afghanistan with troops lent to him 
by his father-in-law, the Ameer of Bokhara, | 
defeated him in the decisive battle of Shaha- 
bad, and entered Cabul on March 2, 1866. 

Abdurrahman’s father, Afzul Khan, now 
achieved an ascendency, and on the 25th of 
February, 1867, Lord Lawrence acknowledged 
Afzul as de facto Ameer; on the death of 
this prince, on the 7th October following, 
he was succeeded by Azim, his son, the 
present Ameer, Abdurrahman, the rightful 
heir, according to legitimate notions, being 








known that Lord Lytton’s representative was 
directed to demand permission for British 
officers to reside at Cabul and Herat, contrary 
to the terms of the treaty of 1857. In 1878 
the situation as regards England and Afghan- 
istan was much the same as in 1802, between 
the government of the Marquis Wellesley 
and the Mahrattas, whom he required to 
enter into treaties with him at the risk of a 
war, On that occasion his Lordship’s brother, 
the first Duke of Wellington, then Colonel 
Wellesiey, wrote to Captain Fitzpatrick :— 


“One country has no right to commence a war 
upon another, because at some time or other that 
other may form an alliance with its enemy prejudicial 
to its interests, and because it refuses to draw closer 
the terms of its alliance with the country which opposes 
it.”” (See ‘*Aselection from the Despatches, Memo- 
randa, &c., relating to India, of the Duke of Welling- 
ton.” Edited by Sidney J. Owen, M.A.) 


We will not enter into a retrospect of the 
much controverted events that led to the war 
of 1878-80, during which first Shere Ali 
passed from the scene of Afghan politics, 
at Mazar-i-Shereef in Afghan Turkestan, to 
be succeeded, with kaleidoscope celerity, by 
his son and successor Yakoob Khan, and he 
again by Abdurrahman, son of Afzul, who 
had so long bided his time as a Russian 
pensioner in Afghan Turkestan. What the 
next move may be on the chess-board of 
central Asian politics, and its consequences, 
he would be a bold man who would venture 
to prophesy. Any day again, as in the 
mutiny, it may tax all our power to hold 
India, and it behoves us to husband our 
resources, and prepare for any emergency 
within its borders, such, for instance, as the 
danger arising from the large armies of our 
feudatories, specially the Nizam, Scindiah, 
and Holkar, one of whom at least is as able 
as he is ambitious. 
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“OUR PARTY.” 





AN EPISODE OF THE 


23T was the fourth of those memor- 
> able days of June, 1848, which 
are traced in such bloody charac- 
ters on the tablets of French 
history. 

I was then living in a house which no 
longer exists, at the corner of the Rue de fa 
Paix and the Boulevard des Italiens. From 
the beginning of June the very air seemed to 
reek with the smell of gunpowder ; everyone 
felt that a decisive collision was at hand. 
Ever since the interview of Marie, a member 
of the Provisional Government, with the dele- 
gates of the workmen dismissed from the 
national ateliers, when he had carelessly used 
the word “slaves” (esc/aves), which had been 
taken to heart as an insult, the question was 
no longer how many days, but how many 
hours, to the inevitable collision. 

“Est-ce pour aujourd’hui ?” had replaced 
the ordinary morning greeting of friends. 

“Ca acommencé!” said a washerwoman 
to me on Friday, the 23rd of June, as she 
brought home the linen. According to her 
account a large barricade had been erected 
across the boulevard near the Porte St. Denis. 
I went straight thither. 

At first, nothing more remarkable than 
ordinary was to be seen. Before the cafés 
and shops were the same groups as before, 
the same movement of cabs and omnibuses ; 
people’s faces were somewhat livelier, conver- 
sation somewhat louder,—and strange to 
say, more joyous—that was all. The far- 
ther I advanced, however, the more the 
physiognomy of the boulevard changed. 
There were fewer vehicles, and no omnibuses 
at all. Shops and even cafés were hastily 
closing, or were already shut ; the people in 
the street were less numerous. On the other 
hand, the windows of every house from top to 
bottom were open, and in the windows, as well 
as in the doors, might be seen numbers of 
faces crowding together, especially women, 
children, servants, and nurses. And all this 
multitude chattered and laughed; they did 
not shout, but questioned and answered each 
other, looked this way and that, and gesticu- 
lated just as if they expected some great sight ; 
a sort of light-hearted holiday curiosity seemed 
to have taken possession of them. Various | 
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REVOLUTION OF 
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(TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF I, S. TOURGENIEFF.) 


coloured ribbons, kerchiefs, caps, white, pink, 
blue garments, turned and twinkled in the 
bright summer sunlight, and flapped and flut- 
tered in the slight summer breeze, just like 
the leaves upon the poplars—“ the trees of 
liberty ”—which had been planted everywhere. 
Is it possible that, here, presently, in five or 
ten minutes they will come to open fight, to 
bloodshed ? thought I. Impossible! The 
comedy will be played out—it is not a 
tragedy—at least not yet. 

But presently the uneven outline of the 
barricade became visible, extending obliquely 
across the whole breadth of the street, and 
somewhat more than three yards high. In 
the very centre of it, surrounded by other 
tricolor flags embroidered with gold, waved a 
little red streamer of evil augury. Several 
men in blouses appeared on the other side 
of the crest of the mass of grey stones. They 
advanced. ‘There was a clear space imme- 
diately in front of the barricade ; about fifty 
men, at most, sauntered backwards and for- 
wards across the pavement (at that time the 
boulevards were not macadamized). The 
men in blouses joked with such of the specta- 
tors as came near enough ; one of them, girt 
with a soldier’s white belt, held out an 
uncorked bottle and half-filled glass as if 
inviting them to approach and drink ; not far 
off another, with a double-barrelled piece 
slung across his back, cried out in a drawling 
voice, “* Vivent les atelters nationaux, vive la 
République démocratique et sociale!” Near 
him stood a tall woman with black hair, in a 
striped dress, who had also a soldier’s belt on, 
into which she had thrust a pistol. She alone 
did not join the laughter, but kept her 
large black eyes fixed straight before her 
as in a reverie. I crossed the boulevard to 
the left, and together with five or six #daneurs 
such as myself, sought refuge against the 
wall of a house situate just where a bend 
in the boulevard begins, and which was then 
—and indeed is still—a manufactory of 
Jouvin’s gloves. The jalousies of this house 


were shut. Notwithstanding the expectations 
of the previous few days, I could not believe 
that matters were taking aseriousturn. Mean- 
while, the sound of approaching drums grew 
louder and 


louder. from early 


Already, 
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morning, in all the streets had been heard 
the peculiar triple beat of the rappel used as 
a call for the National Guard; and now, 
winding its slow length along like a gigantic 
black caterpillar, appeared a column of the 
National Guard itself on the left side of the 
boulevard, about two hundred paces from the 
barricade, with their bayonets twinkling like 
needles. Several officers rode at its head. As 
soon as the column had attained the opposite 
side of the boulevard, which it entirely occu- 
pied, it faced about towards the barricade and 
halted, all the time being continually aug- 
mented by new additions. The arrival of this 
large number of men seemed to diminish 
rather than increase the noise ; voices were 
lowered, the laughs were rarer and shorter ; 
it seemed as if all sounds were deadened—as 
if beyond a gauze. Between the front of the 
National Guard and the barricade there was 
suddenly cleared a large vacint space. upon 
which played three little whirlwinds of dust ; 
and a little black and white dog with slender 
legs wandered about looking from side to 
side. Suddenly—was it from before or be- 
hind, from above or below?—a short, sharp, 
hard sound was heard ; it was more like the 
noise of an iron bar falling than the report 
of fire-arms. It was immediately followed 
by a strange and breathless silence. There 
was a profound stillness of expectation ; 
the very air seemed to be listening ; then 
suddenly above my head there was an 
awful crash, it seemed as if a gigantic sheet 
of canvas had been suddenly rent asunder 
this was a volley fired by the insurgents 
from behind the jalousies of the Fabrique 
Jouvin, which was held by them. My 
fellow-idlers and I immediately made our 
way close to the houses, until we came to a 
cross street, down which we turned. I re- 
member I was able, notwithstanding our pre- 
cipitation, to distinguish a man creeping on 
all-fours, a fallen kepi with a red tasse’, 
and the little pied dog rolling in the dust. 
We were joined by a score of spectators, one 
of whom, a young man of about twenty, had 
been wounded in the leg. Behind us on the 
boulevard the firing continued without inter- 
mission. We went on into another street, 
the Rue de [ Echiguier, if | remember rightly. 
At one end of it was a low barricade, and on 
the top of it a boy about twelve years old was 
strutting and brandishing a Turkish sabre. 
A stout national guard ran by, white as 
a sheet, and stumbled and groaned at every 
step; red drops of blood dripped from the 
steeve of his uniform upon the ground. 











It was the commencement of the tragedy, 
for that such it was there was no longer room 
to doubt, although even then no one could 
tell what proportions it would assume. 

It was not my business to fight on either 
side of the barricades. I returned home. 

The whole day passed in terrible agitation. 
The weather was sultry. I did not quit the 
Boulevard des Italiens, which was blocked 
by an immense mass of all sorts of people. 
The most improbable rumours circulated, 
and were constantly exchanged for others of 
a still more fantastic character. By evening 
one thing at all events was certain; nearly 
half Paris was in the power of the insurgents. 
Barricades were erected everywhere, espe- 
cially on the south side of the Seine. The 
military occupied the positions of strategic 
value; and everything was ripening for the 
most relentless hostilities. On the next day, 
from the earliest dawn, the aspect of the 
boulevard, and indeed the appearance of all 
that part of Paris which was not held by the 
insurgents, seemed to have been changed as 
by the waving of a magic wand. An order had 
been issued by Cavaignac, the commander 
of the army of Paris, prohibiting circulation 
of any sort in the streets. The National 
Guards of Paris and the province were dis- 
tributed along the foot-ways, and watched 
the houses in which they were quartered ; 
the regulars and the Garde Mobile fought ; 
foreigners, strangers, women, children, the 
old, and the invalid remained at home, and 
all windows were to be kept wide open to 
ensure that there should be no ambuscade. 

The streets all at once became as silent 
as a city of the dead. Alone, from time to 
time, a post-waggon or a doctor’s carriage 
passed along the streets, and was stopped by 
the sentinels who demanded to see the pass, 
or a battery rattled and rumbled along to the 
scene of the fighting, or a detachment of 
soldiers passed, or an adjutant or orderly 
galloped by. It was a terrible and anxious 
time, and no one who had not passed through 
it could form a true conception of it. It was 
of course felt in the highest degree of severity 
by the French themselves, who saw reason 
to apprehend the dissolution of their nation, 
and of society itself. But the anxiety of a 
foreigner, condemned to irivoluntary inac- 
tivity, if not more fearful than their indigna- 
tion and despair, was certainly more tedious. 
The heat was _ broiling, it was impossible to 
stir out ; the burning air streamed in without 
hindrance through the open windows, which 
afforded just as little shelter from the blinding 
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could sun. It was impossible even to think of|peratively to go home. Once indeed a 
setting to work to read or write. Five, some-| national guard who had come from the 

either times ten, cannon-shots were heard in a| provinces, actually wished to arrest me_be- 

e, minute; occasionally might be heard the| cause I had on a morning jacket. 


‘ation. rattle of musketry and the sounds of battle. In “You put it on,” he cried excitedly, “in 
it the the empty streets there was nothing to relieve | order to be able more easily to join the 








ocked the pavement, hot and yellow in the sun, and| rebels. Who knows you ?—perhaps you are a 
eople. the tremulous heated air ; except the long lines | Russian agent, with money in your pockets, 
lated, of anxious faces and motionless figures of the | for the very purpose of promoting our dis- 
‘rs of National Guards, there were no sounds of|sensions.” 

ening ff ordinary life. All around was one huge void,| I proposed to him to search my pockets, 
early ff yet one felt confined as in a prisoner’s cell. _| but that only increased his irritation. Russian 
rents. Towards noon, however, there is a new/gold and Russian agents seemed to lurk 
espe- sight: the dead or wounded are carried by on| everywhere in the eyes of these excited 


The ff litters. - On one of them might be seen a| people, who were ready to believe the most 
¥ . . . | . . 
man with grey hair, whose face was as white| absurd figments. I repeat, it was an anxious 


















tegic 
- a as the pillow beneath it—it was the Deputy | and terrible time. 
day, Charbonnel, who had been mortally wounded. | Three days passed in this racking suspense, 
“the | Heads were uncovered in silence before him,|and it was now the 26th of June. News 
fall & but his eyes were closed and he did not see| from the spot where fighting was going for- 
‘the ff these tokens of sorrowful respect. Then there | ward came to us pretty quickly, passing from 
das ff passed a number of prisoners under the con-| one mouth to another along the pavement. 
had ff duct of the Gardes Mobiles, who were quite | Thus, for instance, we knew already that the 
nder ff youths, almost children; little account had at} Panthéon was taken, that the whole of the 
tion first been made of them, but they proved lions | left bank of the Seine was in the hands of the 
onal ‘8 when it came to fighting. Some of them| troops, that the insurgents had shot General 
dis- " carried on their bayonets the blood-stained | Bréa, that the Archbishop of Paris, Monseig- 
hed kepis of fallen comrades, or flowers which | neur Affre, was fatally wounded, and that the 
ed: women had thrown to them from the windows. | Faubourg St. Antoine alone held out. 
ht: ff “Vive la République!” cry the National] I remember we were reading a proclame- 
‘i> FF Guards from both sides of the boulevard,| tion of Cavaignac, in which he made a 
and dwelling on the last syllable, in the intonation | final appeal to the sentiment of patriotism 
to «Cd of which there was something wild and) never entirely extinct, even in the hardest 
. P melancholy ; “Vive la Mobi-i-ile!” The} hearts. Suddenly an officer of hussars came 
ent -f prisoners walk with downcast faces, and| galloping along the street, and making 
to pressing close together like sheep in a con-| with the fingers of his right hand a circle 
ige fused mass. Many of them have their heads | about as large as a small apple, cried out, 
by uncovered, others have their hands tied. | * Look at the size of the balls they are shoot- 
SS i Still the heavy, monotonous roar of the|ing upon us!” 
be cannonade continues, and the smell and| In the house where I lodged, and on the 
of ff smoke of powder seem to fill the air, and im-|same flight of stairs, lived a well-known 
ry & pend upon the city choking in the sultry}German poet, H——,, with whom I was ac- 
us heat. ‘Towards evening, I hear new sounds|quainted. I often went to him to unburden 
gh from my lodging on the fourth story. A|}my mind in friendly intercourse, and to 
as shorter, sharper sound is mingled with the|escape from the oppressiveness of enforced 
ity roar of artillery ; it is much nearer, and seems | solitude and idleness; 
on like a prolonged and uneven musketry fire.| I was sitting with him in his room on the 
n It means, I am told, that they are shooting| morning of the 26th of June; he had just 
x the insurgents in the Mairies. breakfasted. Suddenly the gargon entered 
c- Thus passed hour after hour. Even at/ with a very discomposed countenance. 
a- night it was impossible to sleep. If youtried| ‘What isthe matter?” 
s. to go on to the boulevard, or to walk if it} ‘A man in a blouse is asking for you, M. 
10 were but to the first street to get a little fresh } H——.” ' 
1 air, you were stopped incontinently and asked| “A man in a blouse—what man in a 
h who you were, whither you were going, where | blouse?” 
2g you lived, why you were not in uniform? and| “A man in a blouse—he’s a workman, an 
as soon as you were known to be a stranger, | old man—asks for Citizen H ; shall I 






you were scanned suspiciously, and told im- | admit him ?” 
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H—— glanced at me. “Let him come 
in,” he said, at length. 

The gargon retired, muttering to himself, 
“A man in a blouse.” He was evidently 
afraid, and yet how recently it was, only 
since the preceding February, that a blouse 
had been among the most fashionable, 
respectable, and irreproachable of costumes ? 

Had I not myself, but a short time before, 
at a gratuitous representation which — had 
been given for the people at the Theatre 
Frangais—had I not, with my own eyes, seen 
a number of exquisites of the so-called 
beau monde, clad in white and blue blouses, 
which looked oddly enough over their 
starched collars and shirt-fronts? But, zem- 
pora mutantur. In the days of the June 
contest a blouse was in Paris accounted a 
sign of reprobation, the stamp of Cain, and 
evoked a feeling of fear and abhorrence. 

The garvgon returned, and in silent trepida- 
tion allowed a man who had followed him 
to pass in. The man wore indeed a torn 
and soiled blouse, and his trousers and shoes 
were also soiled and patched, a red rag was 
tied round his neck by way of cravat, and 
his head was covered by a mass of dark- 
gray tangled hair, which descended to his 
eyebrows. Beneath this mass of hair was 
visible a long, aquiline nose, and the small, 
dull eyes of an old man. His cheeks were 
sunken, and his whole face covered with 
wrinkles, or rather with deep furrows, his 
mouth large and contorted, and his hands 
red and soiled, while his back bent in that 
peculiar way which is said to result from 
long doing work harder than the natural 
strength will bear. Evidently there stood 
before us one of those half-famished and 
obscure toilers with which the lower strata of 
civilized society abound. 

“ Which is citizen H 
a hoarse voice. 

“*T am he,” answered the German poet, 
with a trace of anxiety in his features. 

“Vou are expecting your son with his 
nurse from Berlin ?” 

“Precisely. How do you know that? 
He was to have started three days ago, but I 
supposed——” 

“Your boy arrived yesterday, but as the 
railway station at St. Denis is in the hands of 
“our party” (at theexpression ‘‘our party,” the 
garcon almost jumped with fear), “and it was 
impossible to send him here, he was given 
to the wife of one of our party to take 
charge of. Here is the address written upon 
this paper, and I was sent to you so that you 





?” asked he with 


might not be alarmed. And his nurse is 
with him, and they are both well lodged and 
fed, and are in safety. When everything is 
quiet again, you will fetch him according to 
this paper. Farewell, citizen !” 

The old man went towards the door. 

“Stop, stop!” cried H , “do not go 
away.” 

The old man stopped, but without turning 
his face towards us. 

“Ts it possible;” continued H——., “ that 
you came hereto me, a perfect stranger to 
you, solely to prevent my anxiety about my 
son ?” 

The old man lifted his bowed head, “ Yes, 
our party sent me.” + 

“ For this alone ?” 

You" 

* Allow me,” said H- ; “Ido not know 
what to say. I am at a loss to know—I 
marvel—how you were able to make your 
way hither. They must have stopped you 
at every street corner.” 

+ Yeu. 

“And asked you whither you were going, 
and what was your business ?” 

“Yes. They always examined my hands 
to see if they bore any traces of powder. 
One officer who saw me threatened to have 
me shot.” 

H—— was dumb with astonishment. As 
for the garzon, his eyes never opened so wide 
before, ashis pale lips muttered unconsciously, 
“ Crest trop fort !” 

“ Farewell, citizen,” said the old man 
curtly, as if he had made up his mind to go. 
H-——— jumped up and prevented him. 

“ Stop—wait, let me thank you ”"—and he 
began to feel in his pockets. 

The old man made a gesture of refusal 
with his. broad hand stiffened by labour. 
“Do not trouble. yourself, citizen, I will not 
take any money.” 

“Well—at least—let me offer you some 
breakfast, or a glass of wine—something.” 

“JT won’t refuse that,” said the old man, 
after.a pause. “I believe I have scarcely 
eaten for two days.” ; 

H—— immediately sent the gargon for 
some breakfast, and invited his visitor in the 
meanwhile to be seated. The latter sank 
heavily upon a chair, laid both hands upon 
his knees, and bent his head down. 

H—— began questioning him, but the old 
man answered reluctantly and morosely ; he 
was evidently exhausted with fatigue, he felt 
neither agitation nor fear, and at every re- 
mark moyed his hand with a gesture of indif- 
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ia he ference, and besides, he did not care to 
pes converse with a bourgeots. While breakfasting, 
ing is however, he became a little more animated. 
ngto ff At first he ate and drank with avidity, and 
: then by degrees grew less reserved. 
i “In February,” so he delivered -himself, 
a ‘“‘we promised the Provisional Government | 
7 é that we would wait three months. Now, 
ning 3 these three months have passed, and the dis- 
. tress is greater than ever. The Provisional 
that Government has deceived us—it made plenty | 
a (CO of promises, but kept none of them. They 
Rad have done nothing for the workman. Our 
- 2 money is exhausted, and there is no work to 
Ves / be had of any sort, business is at a standstill, 
- © and that’s a Republic! We are resolved to 
z perish if perish we must.” 
3 ‘* But allow me to ask,” said H——, “what | 
Saas 4 you could expect to gain from such an unwise | 
I rising ?” aS 
ae “Tt is as good to perish in one way as in| 
at another,” repeated the old man. He care-| 
y fully wiped his mouth, folded the napkin, 
fi thanked H——, and rose from his seat. 
ie q “Vou are going?” said H——. 
tS “Yes. I must get back to our party. | 
mt H What should I be doing here?” 
rm ‘Well, but there is every chance of your 
or a e y y 
oe j being taken, on your way back, and even | 
perhaps shot.” 
\s : “Quite so, but what then? While I am) 
le i alive I must myself procure bread for my 
7 family, and how am I to procure it? But if [| 
- 4 am killed, our people will not leave the orphans 
. without assistance. Farewell, citizen 
I must 


4 “At least tell me your name. 
: 3 know the name of him who has done so 


much for me.” 


i 


FROM THE 


Glory ROM the little one who loves Thee, 


&S L b ‘Tt’ 
ee Thou dost never hide Thy face ; 
Sh S Though to Calvary’s dark mountain 


He Thy footsteps may not trace. 

Though he may not at Thy table 
Eat the bread of Thine elect, 

Thou dost call him to the stable— 

Let me not Thy call reject, 

O Jesus, little Jesus! 


The stable is the little shrine, 
Made for children by Thy grace, 
Here we kneel and gaze upon Thee, 

Talking to Thee face to face. 








“There is no necessity whatever for you 


to know my name. For, indeed, what I have 
done, I did not do for you, but by our 
people’s command. Farewell.” 

And the old man departed, attended by 
the gargon. 

That very day the insurrection was de- 
cisively suppressed. As soon as ever loco- 
motion was again practicable, H sought 
out the woman who had taken charge of his 
son, and whose address had been left him 
Her husband and son had been taken 
prisoners, another son had perished at the 
barricades, and a nephew had also been shot. 
She too refused to accept any money, but 
pointed to the two daughters of the son 





| who had been killed, who were running about 


the room, and said: “If I should ever be 
obliged to ask anything for those, then let 


| your boy remember them.” 


The lot of the old man who had been 
sent to H——— remained unknown to us, but 
it was impossible not to admire his action, 


/and the unconscious and high-minded sim- 


plicity with which he had performed it. He 
| evidently did not think that he was doing any- 
| thing unusual in risking his life for another. 
It was equally impossible not to admire those 
who in the confusion and turmoil of a despe- 


| rate contest, could remember the anxiety of a 


bourgeois, an utter stranger to them, and take 
care to relieve his mental suffering. It was 
indeed the same sort of people that twenty- 
two years later set Paris flaming, and shot 
the hostages. But these contradictions will 
not astonish him who knows, even a little, 
the human heart. H.W. 


*A {Hits PRAYER TO THE (HILD Jesus. 


FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


At Thy cradle my weak prayer 
Needs no vow to waft it on ; 
Thou Thyself art surely there, 
And I seek Thy light alone, 
O Jesus, little Jesus! 
May Thy tenderness withdraw me 
Far from sin and sinful ways ; 
So that I with brow unclouded 
May return Thy smiling gaze. 
May Thy wisdom deign to teach me 
How to love and serve Thee best 
May Thy mercy lead me onwards 
Till at length with Thee I rest, 
O Jesus, little Jesus! 
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If Thy tender word remaineth 
Ever buried in my. heart ; 
If-from every sinful passion 
I have courage to depart ; 
If my footsteps never wander 
From the strait and narrow way ; 
Then I pray that Thou wilt lengthen 
For me life’s uncertain day, 
O Jesus, little Jesus ! 
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“CALL ME NOW—THY CHILD IS READY.” 


But, O Thou who knowest all things, 
_If I seek iniquity, 

If my snowy robe baptismal 
E’er will lose its purity, 

Wait not for that day, I pray Thee, 
Stay at once my erring feet ; 

Call me now—Thy child is ready, 
Waiting for Thy summons sweet, 


O Jesus, little Jesus ! R. A. E 
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HER LIFE AND TIMES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANIEL: A 


MODEL FOR THE YOUNG,” &c., &c. 


alludes is fasting. These objections reveal a 


| very narrow idea of God’s design in His 


charm, which we fail to detect 

in the stories of its men of | 

might. God’s great gift, per- 
sonal loveliness, has made our dead sisters 
immortal to us. 
patra floating down the mysterious old river | 
in her gorgeous barge, till we can almost feel 
the witchery in her great southern ¢yes. Every 
golden curl on the head of frail Mary Queen 
of Scots is instinct with life to us, and we 
weep over her untimely death, as though she | 
had been a pattern wife and mother. Had | 
Hypatia been a sour-faced spinster, pushing | 
her way into public notice with angular | 
elbows, it is probable that her long silent 
lecture-halls would not now be full of music | 
and poetry for us. But the “little dimple” 
below the eloquent hand, makes us long to 
know more of her inner life. How often 
we wish we knew whether in the shame and 
agony of her last few moments on earth, she 
turned her heart to the Christ whose image 
she clasped! And so these fair dead sisters 
of ours would speak to us by the hour together, 
like the preserved petals of last year’s roses. 

Beautiful Esther of Bible story has her 
own gentle appeal to us and her own pecu- 
liar charm. 

She has given the title.to one of the books 
of the Old Testament. And many people | 
have wondered that this book should be thus | 
included in the canonical Scriptures, seeing | 
that in it the name of God is never mentioned, | 
and the only religious exercise to which it! 

VOL. XIV. 





| inspired word. 


We picture gipsy-like Cleo- | 


| persion. 
| the year 589 B.c., in the reign of Zedekiah, 


Much of His teaching is 
‘written between the lines,” and needs a 
spiritual eye to read it. One of the best ex- 


planations of the two peculiarities about the 
book of Esther, to which allusion has been 


made, is that it was written by one who had 


| long been an exile from Judzea, and, during his 
| residence among heathens, had learned to 
| avoid carefully any reference to his religious 


faith: this habit would grow upon him and 


| show itself where there was no longer any 


need for caution. 
Esther’s story belongs to the period in 


| Jewish history known as the Second Dis- 


This dispersion took place about 


king of Judah. He rebelled against Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and in consequence was carried 
captive to Babylon by his suzerain. Nebu- 
chadnezzar also banished into Assyria the 
Jews who had remained in their own land 
after the first captivity. This second exile 
lasted until 460 B.c., when Artaxerxes 
published his decree for their return. 

After the death of Belshazzar, grandson of 
Nebuchadnezzar, his successor and conqueror, 
Darius the Mede, left his dominions to his 
nephew, Cyrus the Persian. The fourth in 
succession to Cyrus was Darius Hystaspes, by 
some considered the Ahasuerus of the book 
of Esther. But it is far more probable that 
Ahasuerus was really Xerxes I., son of 
Hystaspes. In no earlier reign was the 
Persian empire of so vast extent as it is 
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represented in the book of Esther, and the 
character of Xerxes corresponds better than 
that of his father with what Scripture tells us 
of the mighty, foolish tyrant, Ahasuerus. The 
events of the life of Xerxes fit easily into the 
brief episode in his domestic history given in 
the Bible. 

However, if we accept Xerxes as Ahasuerus 
it necessitates the alteration of the date of 
the narrative from 521 B.c. to 485 B.C. 

The difference between the two names is 
easily explained. Ahasuerus simply means 
“ruler,” and was an after-name like Pharaoh. 
Loftus tells us that he discovered in one of the 
ruined palaces of Babylon some vases, now in 
the British Museum, on which the names and 
titles of Xerxes were engraved in four differ- 
ent languages. One of these titles exactly 
corresponds to the name Ahasuerus in the 
old Hebrew. 

It is not surprising that profane history, 
which has but brief records of those ancient 
days, should be silent respecting the change 
in the harem of Xerxes which brought him 
into Scripture history. 

Xerxes, or Ahasuerus, began his reign with 
a fairer promise of future nobility than his 
after life justified. He and a generous elder 
brother contested the .throne in a most 
friendly manner, and when at length the 
tiara was placed on the head of Ahasuerus 
he conducted himself so well, that he retained 
the love and fealty of the other. But there 
was small nobility left in the monarch when 
he invaded Greece, and was so grandly 
repulsed at Thermopylze and Salamis. And 
in the man.who ordered the sea to be beaten 
with 300 strokes from the whip for daring to 
break his bridge of boats, we see the same 
childish, ungovernable temper that led Aha- 
suerus of Scripture to divorce his wife for 
honourable disobedience to a disgraceful 
drunken order. 

Darius Hystaspes, father of Ahasuerus, 
removed the seat of government from the 
city of Babylon to Susa or Sushan, which 
was from that time the favourite place 
of residence of the Persian kings, and here 
the various events in the life of Queen 
Esther took place. 

At Sushan, Ahasuerus held his court. 
And it was to that place he summoned the 
satraps of his numerous provinces, that he 
might hold a council of war about his pro- 
posed invasion of Greece. In that luxurious 
empire, each of these governors would be 
accompanied by a retinue like a small army. 
A reception befitting their dignity would 


resemble a daily feast, and considering the 
vast number of nobles and lesser officers 
assembled in the city, the festival lasting 180 
days—spoken of in the book of Esther—is 
not an incredible time to have been spent in 
seeing and entertaining them all. 

As the feast was closing, Ahasuerus, in- 
toxicated with wine and the prospect of 
speedily conquering the world, confided to 
his delightful guests his intention of display- 
ing to them the charms of his lovely queen 
Vashti. We can hardly picture the horror 
that must have fallen upon the dignified 
ladies feasting in the Queen’s apartment 
when this command reached them. From 
time immemorial the women of their races 
had been kept secluded, most of all the 
noblest and best; to exhibit the bloom of 
her cheek, the curve of her neck, or the 
daintiness of her little ears was a gross act 
of immodesty to those ladies. The higher a 
woman’s rank, the deeper the shade in which 
she was kept; an inferior wife, as a sign of 
her degradation, might at times be sent for 
to amuse the King and his guests, but never 
an honoured Queen. 

The news of the favourite’s disgrace spread 
far and wide in the palace, and from every 
apartment in the harem the jeering beauties 
poured forth to the door of the banqueting 
chamber to see how their proud superior 
would accept her fall. To their utter 
astonishment, she sent word back to her 
husband that she would not come. 

This message infuriated the intoxicated 
tyrant, and in his rage he decided to disgrace 
and divorce his disobedient wife, and choose 
another queen. 

The first part of his intention he probably 
carried out at once, the second was delayed 
for a time, and when at length he fulfilled his 
determination it was in a manner so disgrace- 
ful and revolting that we cannot in these 
days refer to it without horror. Meanwhile 
four years were occupied in the invasion of 
Greece. After the defeat of the Persian 
monarch at Salamis and his flight back to 
his own country, profane history deigns no 
further notice of him, except to sum up his 
life from that time in the brief record that 
he gave himself up to sensual pleasures, 
mingled with special acts of barbarity which 
at length led to his murder. 

For many weary years had the Judzan 
exiles in Babylon sat down by the ancient 
rivers and wept when they remembered 
Zion. It was little wonder that in the land 
of heathenish luxury and vice, the harps that 
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at home had led the songs of praise to 
Jehovah were dumb ; for how could heavy 
hearts inspire songs of gladnéss? Among 
these exiles were two who especially longed 
for the time when God himself should recall 
them to the Promised Land. We can 
scarcely comprehend the mingling of patriot- 
ism and religious fervour which coloured 
every thought and aspiration of an “ Israelite 
indeed,” and moulded—out of a not very 
noble race—men and women who were 
capable of the sublimest acts of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to their God. 

The two captives in Babylon were a Jew 
named Mordecai, and his orphan cousin and 
adopted child, Esther, a girl whom he had 
brought up in his own principles of all-absorb- 
ing religious patriotism. 


These two, like all the inhabitants of 
Persia, heard of the infamous decree of 


Ahasuerus respecting his choice of a Sultana 
from among the fairest maidens of Persia. 
Esther listened to the proclamation, and pro- 
bably passed it by with silent contempt. 
Mordecai heard it, and a strange stern resolve 
entered his mind as he looked at his young 
cousin. She was well worth looking at, 
young and radiantly beautiful. He who had 
once gazed into the depths of her dark 
spiritual eyes, must wish that the curling 
fringes resting on her blooming cheeks might 
soon be raised again. Her graceful, stately 
presence shed brightness over the meanest 
room she entered. Her every posture was 
fit for an artist’s study. 

Watching her move about their home with 
the lissom grace of step peculiar to an Eastern 
woman, Mordecai asked himself, with a pang 
at his very heart, “Shall I give her up to the 
service of Zion? Peradventure Hadassah, 
my myrtle, has been so endowed that she 
may sacrifice all a mere woman can, her life 
and beauty on the Lord’s altars.” * 

And so the fervid patriot persuaded the 
shrinking girl to make the sacrifice, to strike 
a death-blow at all her sweet maidenly 
dreams of holy wifehood by entering the 
harem of the Persian despot, among the 
crowd of degraded heathen beauties who 
were quite willing to sell themselves for the 
remote chance of a crown. Hadassah agreed 
to the step, in the hope that God would give 
her an influence over the king’s heart, which 
she might use to the glory of Jehovah and 
for the restoration of His people. 

We cannot but honour the beautiful Jewess, 
as in her fair young womanhood she entered 
* See Esther, chap. iv. 14. 
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that gorgeous sepulchre of the living dead. 
We feel a deeper pity for the blighted life 
of this sweet compatriot of the Maccabees 
than over the sacrifice of Jephthah’s young 
daughter. 

But God accepts even mistaken service ; 
and portions out His rewards not according 
to a man’s creed, but according to the purity 
|of motive prompting his actions. He who 
| walked with the three young men in the fiery 
‘furnace, and kept them even from the smell 
|of burning, was with Esther, and kept her 
pure from contamination. He gave her 
|favour with the eunuch of the harem, who 
treated her with the greatest respect, and 
provided her with the most secluded apart- 
|ments in the seraglio. In order to carry out 
their plans, it was necessary for Esther and 
her adopted father to conceal her Jewish 
origin. No doubt they found this easy, as 
no question was asked respecting her 
race. 

It was little matter for surprise that Aha- 
|suerus preferred the fair Jewess above the 
tawdry Persian girls who sought to share his 
throne. He felt the subtle influence of the 
divine fire illuminating the lovely clay, though 
he was utterly incapable of recognising what 
it was that made Esther such a peerless 
|woman. It is probable that the king changed 
her name from the Jewish Hadassah to the 

Persian Esther, meaning “star”; very likely 
|he had in his mind the star consecrated to 
Venus, goddess of beauty. 

| Mordecai had doubtless some office in the 
| palace of Ahasuerus, for we read “he sat in 
the king’s gate,” a Persian term for employ- 
ment in the court, which was styled the 
‘*king’s gate,” just as the Turkish court is 
now termed the “Sublime Porte,” or Lofty 
|Gate. While engaged about the palace Mor- 
|decai overheard a plot which was being 
‘arranged to take the king’s life. He com- 
/municated the details to Esther, and hoped, 
| perhaps, if she warned Ahasuerus that would 
|be the time to gain favour for their country- 
'men. Esther had a gentle, timid disposition, 
|and although she informed her lord of his 
danger, she did not push the advantage she 
might have taken of his gratitude. Very 
likely she used her womanly intuition as to 
the fitting time to plead the cause she had 
at heart, and that warned her it was not then 
come. It is very seldom God’s way toaccept 
service that costs the giver nothing. He 
has a double design in the tasks He sets us, 
both that they shall be done, and our cha_ 
racters ennobled in doing them, It is no; 
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Over pathways strewn with roses we march to 
gain the heavenly crown. “Gold must be 
tried by fire, and the heart must be tried 
by pain.” 

Among the nobles surrounding the throne 
of Ahasuerus, none appeared to have such 
enviable possessions as Haman, the grand 
vizier. He had gained thorough ascendency 
over his voluptuous master, which was the 
summit of a Persian nobleman’s poor ambi- 
tion, so he had leisure to attend to his small 
grievances. They must have been very small, 
since the chief one appears to have been his 
daily annoyance at the sight of the wan, pale 
face of Mordecai, the Jew, as he pursued his 
occupation in the “ king’s gate,” and refused 
to give the customary reverence to the grand 
vizier, because his religion taught him it was 
idolatrous. 

The more that Haman pondered over his 
grievance, that one of the lowly officers of 
the court should presume to despise him, the 


-greater dimensions it assumed. Mordecai’s 
-fellow-servants tried to persuade Haman to 


examine into the manner in which the Jew 
had discharged his duties, thinking that 
Haman would punish him for his indepen- 


~dent spirit by depriving him of his post. 


But a much more magnificent form of punish- 
ement was being pondered in Haman’s mind. 
He determined—with the true spirit of an 
Eastern despot—to destroy not only Mordecai, 
but his whole race. By promising Ahasuerus 
a large sum of money, he easily obtained the 
royal consent to this vast ante-Bartholomew’s 
massacre. He gained this permission the 
more readily, because then, as in later ages, 
the Jews were very obnoxious to the kings 
and populace amongst whom they happened 
to be living. 

In her strict seclusion the young queen did 
not hear of the decree, she only knew that 
Mordecai was in such sore trouble that he 
-wore the Jewish symbols of grief (sack-cloth 
and ashes), and that he refused to put them 
on one side even to visit her, for he might 
not enter the king’s palace in the garments of 
mourning. He acted in this manner to test 
his adopted child, and see whether she was 
concerned about his troubles when she was 
surrounded by luxury and gaiety. But 
Esther’s heart was not in her gilded cage ; 
she was in truth as fervent a religious patriot 
as when living in her Jewish home. Seeing 
that Mordecai could not come to her, she 
sent her steward to him. Then she learnt 
the sad and awful news, and at the same 
time received her foster-father’s request, that 








she would implore the king to revoke the 
dread sentence. 

The wives of a Persian monarch were his 
abject slaves, even the nominal queen. They 
must not remind him of their existence, 
except according to his will and pleasure. The 
person of the king was regarded with almost 
religious veneration, and the punishment for 
venturing uninvited into his presence was 
instant death, unless the tyrant displayed 
singular clemency. 

For a moment Esther’s courage wavered, 
and she sent word to remind Mordecai of the 
cruel law concerning those who went unasked 
into the king’s inner court. She felt her life 
and the benefit of her whole race was risked 
on the cast of a die, and if she happened to 
fail her sacrificed life went for nothing. 

Mordecai was clearer sighted than she ; he 
saw that whether she took the initiative or 
not, the probability was that she would be in- 
cluded in the destruction of the Jews. That 
was no time for her to sit still and weep, she 
must be up and doing, taking the only course 
that promised a loophole of escape for the 
doomed race. 

Many of Esther’s sisters in after ages have 
envied her this opportunity of dozmg some- 
thing to save those near and dear to her at 
this crisis. ‘To the generality of women is 
given the harder task of waz¢ing with tearful 
eyes and breaking hearts, while swift-advan- 
cing woe marches upon their loved ones. 

As soon as Esther realized her duty, she 
made no further attempt to escape it. She 
was not naturally a woman of stern, high 
courage whom danger braces to action ; she 
was rather of a sweet, gentle disposition, such 
as devoted husbands love to shield from every 
rough storm. It was religious conviction and 
true patriotism that nerved her to face publicity 
and danger. All she asked of Mordecai and 
his friends was that they would observe a 
solemn fast prior to her interview with the 
king, 

When humiliation and lofty religious 
thought had sufficiently led her mind from 
personal danger, Esther prepared herself to 
meet the king. 

With her regal robes and pale, sweet face 
she must have looked not unlike a fair white 
lily when she entered the presence-chamber 
of her despotic lord. 

When the king looked at her he was 
moved to compassion, touched in his heart 
by the great Hearer and Answerer of Prayer, 
whose ear is ever open to the despairing cry 
of His feeble children, So much pleased 
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was Ahasuerus with his lovely wife, that he 
offered her gifts even to the half of his king- 
dom. Surely it was the Good Spirit pleading 
with him through the eyes of the fair 
messenger, and yet another opportunity was 
given him by God (“who is not willing that 
any should perish ”) to turn from the error of 
his ways and live, to choose mercy and kind- 
ness instead of cruelty and selfishness. 

In reply to his gracious offer, all Esther 
asked was that he and his prime vizier, 
Haman, would attend a banquet she proposed 
to give. And at once the king and the de- 
lighted Haman repaired to her banqueting- 
chamber. 

In a marble hall, overlooking the gorgeous 
garden, round which the palace buildings 
were ranged, Queen Esther had prepared her 
feast. It was a custom of the land to ask 
benefits of a patron when the wine-cup had 
been freely passing. Ahasuerus did not 
even wait for this, but at once, partly from 
curiosity and partly from kindness, repeated 
to his wife his first offer. To his amused 
surprise Esther replied in the same manner, 
asking him and Haman to a second banquet 
on the morrow. Perhaps Ahasuerus regarded 
this as a proof of affection for him. Poor 
mistaken man! he could buy much with his 
wealth, but never the love of a woman like 
Esther, whose affection would have been 
strong as death. Esther made her petition 
what she did, thinking that probably her in- 
fluence would be all the greater, after keeping 
the king in suspense for a few days. 

It might be supposed that when Haman 
was so covered by honours, after his second 
invitation to the queen’s table, he would be 
above the power of petty mortifications. But 
it was not so; Mordecai’s continued refusal to 
render him homage, after he left the banquet: 
ing-hall, took all the pride and delight he had 
felt, from his mind. And when he poured 
the story of all his glories into the ears of his 
wife and some sympathizing friends, he was 
forced to add that all were as nothing to him 
while the Jew lived. Unfortunate Haman 
was another among the many worldly men, 
who prove the truth of the old saying, “ Man 
never zs, but ever fo de happy.” ; 

In the insolence of his power, forgetting 
how small is that of a man who depends ona 
despot’s favour, Haman and his friends de- 
cided that Mordecai should be impaled in 
the most dreadful manner, in addition to the 
destruction of his race. Haman thought 
that by this means his full enjoyment of the 
second banquet would be secured. 


That same night the sultry air of an eastern 
sky brought no refreshing breeze to stir the 
gorgeous canopy over the royal bed. The 
odour of luscious spices palled upon the 
jaded monarch, and the continual drip-drip 
of the fountain in the court irritated his 
brain. In vain Ahasuerus wooed sleep, 
which is ever coy to all but honest toilers 
and weary mourners. But it is a serious 
matter when a great autocrat cannot sleep, 
and soon the pillared corridors were alive 
with servants softly hurrying to and fro, and 
trying every expedient to bring rest to their 
master. At last somebody thought of trying 
to soothe him by the music of the chronicles 
of the grand doings of his reign. 

While these were being read, Ahasuerus 
discovered that Mordecai had been the 
means of warning him of his danger of 
assassination, and had received no reward 
for his services. With characteristic and 
barbarous impetuosity, he resolved to do this 
at once. 

But Ahasuerus was not the only man who 
could not sleep that night. Haman was also 
restless, longing to be sure of his vengeance 
on Mordecai. With the first streak of dawn- 
ing light he rose, and hastened to the outer 
court of the king’s palace that he might 
secure an early interview with his master. 
It was not an unusual thing for courtiers to 
be thus early in attendance, and when 
Ahasuerus began to think about his tardy 
reward to Mordecai, he sent to see who was 
about the palace to aid him with advice. 

Haman was so full of himself, that as 
Ahasuerus did not mention the name of the 
man he wished to reward, but spoke of him 
merely as one he held in high esteem, the- 
vizier jumped to the conclusion that it was: 
he who was to be thus honoured. When a 
man is everything to himself and looks upon 
number one as the most important being in 
the universe, he is particularly blind to the 
fact that other men do not regard him in the 
same favourable light. So the more poor 
inflated Haman conversed with his sovereign 
the more persuaded was he that his first idea 
was the correct one, and advised Ahasuerus 
to reward the happy unknown in the way he 
would have chosen for himself. Wealth he 
had in abundance, houses and lands and 
lovely slaves ; there was but one thing short 
of regal honours to which he aspired, though 
such a reward seems utterly out of place for 
the obscure Jew in danger of perishing with 
all his race. Haman’s proposition was that 
the man his master wished to reward should 
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be clothed with all the insignia of royalty 
and be paraded through the town with all 
but kingly honours. As the Persians regarded 
their monarchs as little below their gods, we 
can well understand how gratifying such a 
display would be to a pompous, small-minded 
man, Can we not all readily think of many 
a local magnate scattered up and down our 
own happy land who strives after honours 
and glories little less barbaric than those 
Haman sought? 

It is impossible to conceive of Haman’s 
rage and consternation when he found he 
had been suggesting such a reward only for 
the very man whose death-warrant he had 
come to gain. Of course at such a time he 
dare not ask for permission to impale his 
enemy. He had at once to go and prepare 
him for the parade through Sushan, serving 
him as a footman, since he himself had pro- 
posed that the greatest man in the kingdom 
should serve the recipient of the reward. 

We can well picture the stern Jew enduring 
with surprise his unlooked-for ride round the 
city. Such processions of a subject arrayed 
in royal garments were not unheard-of in 
Persia, and we have several descriptions of 
them in recently discovered bas-reliefs. 

It was a sad countenance and a woful 
story that Haman carried home to his wife 
and friend, who had made ready the instru- 
ment of torture for Mordecai. When they 
heard all, and probably after astrological con- 
sultations, they decided that the star of the 
Jew was in the ascendant. Haman was as 
tremblingly miserable at this decision as 
though his ruin had been certain. 

While he sat at home in abject dread, 
messengers arrived from the palace to bid 
him, after the Persian fashion, come to the 
feast of Queen Esther. Probably Ahasuerus 
was annoyed that his vizier should not have 
been at the palace in readiness to attend him 
to the sultana’s apartment. So do men in 
the confusion of superstitious terror pave the 
way for the very fate they dread. 

The second feast, like the first, was a 
banquet of wine, for no Persian sovereign 
would haye sat down to an ordinary meal 
familiarly with a nobleman. To outward 
appearances all was the same as on the pre- 
vious day: the splendid chamber with its 
many-hued carpet and golden divan for the 
king, the rare wines temptingly spread where 
the fair garden might be viewed through the 
marble pillars supporting the roof, were all 
unchanged. But how altered were the feel- 
ings of two who sat down to the banquet ! 


The heart of the queen beat high with hope, 
that of Haman was heavy with superstitious 
forebodings. : 

At length Ahasuerus gave Esther an oppor- 
tunity to ask the boon she craved. She had 
the inspiring assurance that God was with 
her, and on her side, consequently, she told 
her story with force and boldness — how 
that an enemy had conspired to slay the 
whole of the race to which she belonged. 
Ahasuerus, not knowing that she was a Jewess, 
did not quite understand her story. She then 
boldly accused Haman of the conspiracy, 
and in the king’s present mood of favour 
towards his wife, and waning liking for 
Haman, that accusation was sufficient. He 
turned on his vizier that ferocious frown the 
wretched creature had been dreading, and 
rising hastily went into the garden to meditate 
his minister’s ruin. Ahasuerus, with the same 
carelessness that prompted him to return 
Haman the money he proposed to pay the 
state in compensation for the loss of the Jews, 
appears to have forgotten entirely his own 
part in the transaction. But it is a singular 
fact, that the memories of monarchs eve short 
in such cases. 

Haman acted as a superstitious coward 
invariably acts, in the most unwise manner. 
In fact, he was in a mental panic. The 
household servants about the palace, wit- 
nessing their master’s displeasure, came in 
and covered Haman’s face. This was a 
solemn custom of the Persians, signifying 
that a man was guilty of the worst offence, 
and not worthy to look on the king’s face. 

A man never knows how numerous his 
enemies are until he has fallen, and the most 
bitter are usually those who have pre-emi- 
nently fawned upon him and flattered him in 
the days of his power. This was the wretched 
Haman’s experience, for while he lay prone 
with covered face, one of the chamberlains 
hastened forward and endeavoured to add 
fuel to the fire of the king’s displeasure by 
telling him that Haman had prepared a stake 
fifty cubits high, on which to impale the man 
whom that morning the king had rewarded 
for saving his life. This was just the sugges- 
tion to give shape to the tyrant’s wrath, and 
he at once commanded that his late vizier 
should be executed in the barbarous manner 
planned for Mordecai. 

From that hour Esther’s cause was safe. 
She sent for Mordecai and presented him to 
Ahasuerus as her adopted father. The fickle 
monarch instantly invested him with the 





office that had belonged to Haman. 
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Again Esther pleaded for the lives of her 
fellow-countrymen, that the cruel decree: for 
their destruction might be cancelled. Aha- 
suerus would have complied with her request 
as carelessly as he had signed the decree, but 
for the inviolable nature of the laws—the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. He did 
what he could to mitigate the sentence by 
giving the Jews permission to defend them- 
selves, and thus letting it be known far and 
wide that he favotired them. 

When this was known the Jews defended 
themselves with much ferocity, but to their 
credit they scrupulously refused to touch the 
property of their enemies which had been 
put into their hands. 

It has created surprise in some minds that 
Esther should have asked her husband to 
permit the execution of Haman’s sons. It 
is a very careless student of the Bible story 
who thus detracts from Esther's fair fame. 
She did not ask her husband that they might 
be put to death. It was after they were dead 
she proposed that Ais concurrence in their 
death should be shown by having their bodies 
treated as if they were malefactors. ‘True, 
even this seems most barbarous to us, but it 
was only a common every-day affair in those 
times. Indeed the sons of Haman brought 
their punishment on their own heads. Unde- 





terred by the fall and death of their father, 
they attacked the Jewson the day appointed in 
the decree which Haman had gained, and it 
was when they had fallen in the affray that 
Esther entreated Ahasuerus to show publicly 
which side he countenanced. 

From that time the mission of the fair 
Jewess being ended, we hear no more of her, 
except that when Mordecai wrote to confirm 
the account of this deliverance, she also wrote 
to their brethren in the different provinces. 
These Jews then established the feast of 
Purim, which was kept on the 14th and rsth 
of the month Adar, which begins in our 
February. 

We may be sure that this feast would not 
have been sanctioned, nor the book accepted 
by the narrow-minded scribes of the Great 
Synagogue, who were at that time engaged in 
their labour of settling the canon of Jewish 
Scriptures, unless it had contained a history 
they knew to be true; especially as it was the 
work of an exile, and was unrecommended 
by any rabbi at Jerusalem. 

We may then safely place beautiful Esther 
among the heroines of history whom we love 
and honour, and learn from her sad, eventful 














story that, “It is better to trust in the Lord, 


| than to put confidence in princes.” 
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LL men are liable to trip and fall : 

The strongest cannot always travel straight ; 

And some have not the comprehensive fate, 
That brings the help when need begins to call. 
And some bear weights too heavy for their part. 

It is not every one can find the grace 

To do the right thing in the proper place ; 
But want of judgment is not want of heart. 
Nor is the mental balance always set 

Upon an even beam, so the least jar 

May dull the fine edge of the bearing bar, 
And make the man his level self forget. 


And patterns moulded by an angel’s hands 

Grow, in the finishing, more fit for hell ; 

It is not always possible to tell 
The spaniel, by the door at which he stands. 
So, then, as all are liable to err, 

The strongest should take pity on the weak, 

And in the works of others ever seek 
For good—the good they cannot find, infer. 


J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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JosHuA Scamp: 


A JRUE Story. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM 


CHAPTER VII.—THE TRIAL, 


T would be useless waste of time 
to go into any details respecting 
the two remands which took 
place before Joshua was fully 
committed for trial on the charge 

of stealing Mr. Maish’s horse. The only 
subject worth noticing on those occasions 
was the determined siience of the prisoner, 
as well as his persistent refusal to ask the 
witnesses any questions. Nor was this silence 
occasioned by any torpor of his mental facul- 
ties, such as had happened to him when he 
realized the fact that the old coat which had 
been found in the stable was his own. So 
far to the contrary, he was on each occasion, 
in spite of his silence, evidently alive to the 
whole proceedings—still even when he was 
asked by the mayor whether he wished to 
ask the witnesses any questions, he simply, 
though respectfully, answered in the negative. 
Of course, long before the trial came on, the 
accusation against him was known far and 
wide, not only among his own associates, but 
also among the inhabitants of the districts 
for miles around Salisbury as well. At last 
the news reached his daughter’s ears, and as 
soon as the first shock had somewhat sub- 
sided, she started off alone for Salisbury, and 
on arriving at the prison requested an inter- 
view with her father. To her great surprise 
she was refused admission, and her surprise 
was all the greater as she had heard that 
many of his gipsy friends had been allowed 
interviews with him. The refusal, however, 
arose from no lack of sympathy with her on 
the part of the prison officials, but at the 
express desire of Joshua himself. He had | 
but one fear of his courage and self-posses- | 
sion failing him, and that was the idea of her | 
seeing him in the degraded position he was 
in. At one time he also feared that her 
husband might accompany her, but after a 


,” “Mrs. Dusosa’s BrBLE,” Ertc., Etc. 


| not be induced to employ counsel to defend 
| him, and that too in spite of the earnest 
/entreaty of his friends.® At length they 
began to suspect that he was not possessed 
of sufficient money for the purpose, and that 
he was not as weil off as they had imagined 
/him to be. True, he had a donkey and cart 
| which he could gell, but then he probably 
| thought it was eertain he would be acquitted, 
and it would be in that case improvident to 
/part with them. His friends, however, 
though firmly believing in his innocence, 
were by no means so certain of his acquittal 
as he himself appeared to be; in fact, it could 
not be doubted that the weight of evidence 
seemed to bear strongly against him. It 
could hardly be doubted also that they 
believed Burford to be the thief, but then 
again, that seemed negatived by thefact thathe 
(Burford) not only made no attemptto tonceal 
himself, but positively spoke of his father-in- 
| law as aninnocent man—‘“That is, he hoped 
| he would prove so,” he used to say; “at the 
| Same time appearances seemed to be terribly 
| against him.” At length, about ten days 
| before the trial, a party of gipsies, headed by 
| Reuben Bracher the ale-house keeper, went 
to the prison and asked to be allowed an 
|interview with Joshua. This was at once 
| granted, and a few minutes afterwards Joshua, 
| accompanied by two turnkeys, entered the 
room into which they had been shown. 
Bracher at once commenced the proceedings 
by asking Joshua whether he had put his 
case in any lawyer’s hands? 

“No, I have not,” said Joshua, “and I 
don’t intend to do so. I know well enough 
that I am not guilty, and why should I 
throw money away, even if I could afford it?” 

“ Do you mean to say you can’t afford it?” 
said Bracher. 

“Of course I do,” said Joshua, somewhat 
evasively. ‘* What fellow can afford to throw 
money away when there’s no need for it?” 
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moment’s consideration this alarm vanished. |- ‘ But we all think there is need for it,” 
Ruffian as the fellow was, it was not likely | said Bracher, “and yet we are all as sure 
he would ask for an interview with a man he | that you are not guilty as you are yourself. 
had so infamously wronged. If half-a-dozen fellows give evidence to show 

Another singular feature in Joshua’s be- | you guilty, and you will neither pay a lawyer 
haviour before his trial was, that he could | to make them prove from their own lips that 
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they lie, or at any rate are mistaken, and/| the prisoner that it would be unjustifiable on 
you won't bring any fellows forward to speak | his part to take up longer than was absolutely 
in your favour, it ain’t to be wondered at if|necessary the time of the court.” He then 
you are found guilty, innocent as we believe | proceeded to explain to the jury the facts of 
you to be.” the case as they had been brought before 
‘Look here, Mr. Bracher,” said Joshua,| him: how Mr. Maish had bought the horse 
“I know you intend kindly by me, and I am|at the fair, and had commissioned the 
thankful to you for it. At the same time! prisoner to lead it to his house at Newton. 
I’ve made up my mind about it. I won’t}That he had certainly done this, but the 
employ a lawyer, and I won't ask any one to| second night after the sale the horse. had 
speak in my favour. I know I’m innocent,|been stolen from the stable. About ten 
and that’s enough for me.” | o’clock the following morning the horse had 
“Well, but it isn’t for us,” said Bracher.| been found at a distance of several miles 
“Look here, Joshua, if you don’t like to/from Newton, loose in the road with a halter 
throw away your money as you call it, you’ve|on his head. It was afterwards proved by a 
no right to control us on the subject. Now,|carter that he had seen a man leading the 
the long and the short of it is, we are quite| horse, which had taken fright at a gun being 
willing to subscribe the money for a lawyer | fired near it, and had escaped. The man 
among ourselves. Will you see him if we| who had led the horse attempted to catch it 
do, and tell him your case ?” |again, but he did not know if he succeeded. 
**No, I won't,” said Joshua, “ and that’s| Although the carter could not identify the 
flat. Iam very much obliged to you all the| man leading the horse, it could be proved 
same, but, once more, I won’t, and I do not! that the halter had been lent to the prisoner 
want witnesses to speak for me. I’d rather} the day of the horse-fair, under the condition 
be without them.” that he was to return it to the owner the fol- 
“Well, then, you shall have them whether | lowing week. ‘There were also other proofs 
you like it or no,” said Bracher angrily ;| against the prisoner, which would be brought 
“that is to say if I can find them. And if} forward in the course of the trial. 
I can’t find any for love or money, why, Ill} During the learned gentleman’s speech 
come up myself, if it’s only to speak as to| the prisoner had remained calm and collected, 
character. You're the most obstinate fellow | with the exception of occasionally. glancing 
I. ever met in my life. I'll be hanged if I} round the court when any new-comers entered, 
don’t think you’re worse than your own| fearing that his daughter might be among the 
donkey.” And so saying Bracher left the|number. To his great satisfaction, however, 
room without even shaking hands with|she came not, possibly the dread of seeing her 
Joshua, and the others followed his example. | father undergoing his trial, which in his case 
The Lent assizes now came on, and the old| was one of life or death, being the cause of 
city was crowded with strangers, as the list of| her absence. Before the examination of the 
persons to be tried was a very long one, and} witnesses commenced, a rush of persons 
many were interested in the different cases. | entered the court, among whom was Reuben 
The two persons who were tried before| Bracher and several gipsies of the Odstock 
Joshua were both on trial for horse-stealing.|and Breamore parties. But Bracher was 
The evidence against them was indisputable. | accompanied by another, whose appearance 
They were both found guilty, and sentence | caused Joshua no little anxiety, and this was 
of death passed upon them. And then) the oddly-dressed elderly individual whom he 
Joshua’s case was called on and he entered|had met in Wilton the evening before the 
the dock. All eyes were turned on him as| horse was stolen, and to whom he had given 
he entered, and he in his turn gazed anxiously | some refreshment at the Wilton ale-house. 
round the court. A few moments afterwards| Joshua also remembered the suspicious 
the expression of anxiety vanished from his| glances the landlord had cast on him, and 
features, and he stood there, though without| his sending the servant-girl out on an errand 
levity, as calm and composed as any present at| without his allowing her time to put on her 
the time. On being told to plead, he merely| bonnet. ‘Could he have sent her for a con- 
said ina clear, firm tone of voice that he was| stable,” Joshua thought, “and if so, what crime 
not guilty. The speech of the counsel en-| could the old man have been suspected of ?” 
gaged against him lasted but a short time,| And this idea became all the more serious as 


and he excused his brevity by saying “that| Joshua had already perceived the ale-house 





unfortunately his case was so strong against 


keeper present among the spectators. Could 
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he have been summoned as a witness? he 
thought. Nothing could be more likely, as 
he would be able to prove that Joshua had 
been within a couple of miles of the stable a 
few hours before the robbery was committed, 
and if it could be shown that he was at the 
time in the society of a suspicious character, 
it might prejudice his own case, and that very 
considerably. True, Joshua knew nothing 
against him, but as he had not seen him for 
some years, he might during the time have 
committed some dishonest act for which he 
had been punished. However it was too 
late now to make any inquiries into the 
matter, and there was no way open to him 
but to let things take their course. 

The examination of the witnesses for the 
prosecution now commenced. The horse- 
dealer was the first person examined. He 
proved the sale of the horse to Mr, Maish, 
and also that he had allowed Joshua to retain 
possession of the halter for a week, telling 
him to return it at the Andover fair. The 
halter produced, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, was the one he had lent. Mr. 
Maish then proved the purchase of the horse, 
and that he had commissioned the prisoner 
to lead it home. The bailiff then proved 
that he had received the horse from Joshua, 
that he had seen him examining the lock on 
the stable-door, and the finding the old coat 
in the stable the morning after the horse had 
been stolen. The Wilton ale-house keeper 
was the next witness examined. He swore 
that on the evening of the night the robbery 
had been perpetrated, Joshua, accompanied 
by another man, had some refreshment in his 
house, for which the prisoner paid. Asked if 
he knew the other man? Witness replied, 
only by sight, that is to say he knew that two 
or three years before a warrant had been out 
against him for sheep-stealing, but had heard 
that he could not be found. He had not 
again seen him in Wilton till the evening in 
question. And then the carter who had seen 
the horse escape from the person leading him 
was examined, but he could not identify the 
prisoner. He was too much engaged at the 
time in looking after his own horse and the 
one that had run away. The constable who 
had taken charge of the horse, and several 
other witnesses were then examined, and the 
case for the prosecution ended. 

The prisoner, who had declined to ask any 
questions of the several witnesses, was now 
called on for his defence. ‘He had none to 
make, he said, except that he was not guilty. 
Had he any witnesses? None, he said. 


Bracher now pushed the old man_ towards 
the witness-box, and the judge noticing it 
asked if he had anything to say. The old man 
then reluctantly enough entered the witness- 
box, and swore that although it was true that 
Joshua had treated him at the ale-house, 
when they left it they had walked for some 
minutes towards Salisbury, when Joshua left 
him to cross the downs towards the Devizes 
road, while he had continued his way on 
toward the town. He had not seen the 
prisoner since. The witness was cross-ex- 
amined at some length by the counsel for the 
prosecution, and his replies as to his own 
character and observations were the reverse 
of satisfactory. He admitted, however, that 
he had more than once been “in trouble,” 
but that was when he was quite a young man. 
He was now a reformed character. There 
certainly was, as he had heard, a warrant out 
against him for sheep-stealing, but he knew 
nothing of it for certain, He was as innocent 
as a lamb, 

The cross-examination of this witness, so 
far from creating a favourable impression, 
acted as may readily be supposed in a directly 
opposite manner, as might be seen by the 
change of expression on the features of many 
who were present. And then Reuben Bracher 
entered the witness-box. He was listened to 
with great attention, and by his candid and 
straightforward manner soon neutralized the 
bad impression made by the last witness. 
He stated that he had: known Joshua for 
some years, had frequently employed him as 
well as trusted him with money to make 
purchases for him in Salisbury, as well as to 
pay money that he owed, and had always 
found him perfectly honest and trustworthy. 
He would no more do a dishonest action, he 
believed, than the best man-in the court. 
He further said, he believed there was some- 
thing concealed which ought to be brought 
to light, although he did not know what it 
was. He had heard all the evidence, but it 
had not changed his opinion of the prisoner 
in the least; he would still trust him as 
readily as his own brother. 

The counsel for the prosecution again 
addressed the court, and afterwards the judge 
summed up strongly against the prisoner, 
indeed so much so that it was imagined the 
jury without any hesitation would return a 
verdict of guilty. They did so in the end, 
it is true, but not till they had deliberated 
over the matter for more than two hours, and 
then it was accompanied by a strong recom- 





mendation to mercy. The judge then in- 
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quired on what account, and they replied! When the trials were over, and the orders 
from the excellent character given of him by|were being made out for the execution of 
Reuben Bracher. The judge merely raised |those who had been sentenced to death, there 
his eyebrows when he heard it, but made no|was some delay when Joshua’s name was 





remark. He simply passed sentence of death 
on the prisoner, and then left the bench. 
Joshua did not appear surprised by the verdict, 
and with perfect self-possession but without 
the slightest levity he left the dock. 

About half-an-hour after the trial was over, 
Joshua was led from the lock-up room at the 
Town Hall, in order that he might be taken 
back to the prison. They had hardly pro- 
ceeded a hundred yards, however, when they 
perceived, a short distance before them, 


mentioned. A general impression was enter- 
tained by all the officials, and even by the 
learned gentleman engaged for the prosecu- 
tion, that although the evidence had appeared 
perfectly clear and explicit, still a sensation of 
mystery hung over it, which seemed to cast a 
doubt whether the verdict had been a just one. 
After a somewhat lengthened: conversation 
on the subject, the judges agreed°to grant 
| Joshua a ten days’ respite, in order that further 
| inquiries might be made respecting his case, 





several persons collected around some one/and then if nothing was discovered: tending 
with whom they were in earnest expostulation. | to prove his innocence, he was to be' hanged. 
On nearing them, Joshua perceived that the | The other prisoners were ordered to be forth- 
object of attraction was no other than Bessy, | with executed. 
his own daughter, who was accompanied by| ‘The person who conveyed to’ Joshua the 
the old gipsy woman under whose charge she | news of his respite was no other’ than ‘the 
had been when a child. No sooner did Bessy| chaplain of the prison, and one of those 
(who though not in the- court had been in-|who implicitly believed in the: poor fellow’s 
formed of all that had passed) see her father, |innocence. At the same time he more than 
than rushing towards him and pushing the | suspected that he could name the real thief 
warders aside, who tried to prevent her, she |if he pleased, although not engaged in the 
flung her arms around his neck, the tears! theft himself, and this impression | was still 
streaming down her cheeks the while, and | further strengthened by some conversation he 
exclaimed, had had with the governor of the prison, 
“Oh father, father, how could you ever|whom he found of the same opinion. The 
do it?” |chaplain, who found the prisoner perfectly 
The behaviour of Joshua himself at this | calm and collected, though with an expression 
moment was worthy of a hero. His first im-| of sadness marked on his features (evidently 
pulse was to assure his daughter that he was | solely caused by the certainty that his: dear 
guiltless of the crime of which he was accused, | daughter believed him to be a thief), told him 
and then with the rapidity of a flash of|the news that although the others who were 
lightning, he resolved to remain silent, the |condemned were ordered for execution, in 
reason being that in case she believed him,|his own case a ten days’ respite had been 





she would of necessity be obliged to seek for | 
another on whom to cast the blame, and if! 
she succeeded in finding the real culprit, to | 
remain unhappy during the remainder of her | 
life. The interview lasted but a few moments ; | 
the warders who had him in charge separated 
Joshua from his daughter, and hurried him 
onward towards the prison, and when they 
had reached it he was placed in solitary con- 
finement, in a small cell where he was to 
remain till the morning of his execution, 
which would take place the day after the 
sessions were over. This, however, would 
not be for some days, as there were several 
other prisoners to be tried for capital offences, 
of whom it was expected that several, if con- 
victed, would receive sentence of death.* 

* A good proof of the sanguinary severity of the 
English laws at the commencement of the present 
century may be judged from the fact that at the above 





granted. The intelligence seemed not to 
make the slightest impression on Joshua. 

“ And now let me explain to you the reason 
of the respite which has been granted to 
you,” continued the chaplain in a kind tone 
of voice. “ Although all your friends believe 


/you to be innocent, they strongly suspect that 


you could, if you pleased, put the prosecutor 
in the way of finding the real culprit. Now, 
let me advise you as a friend, to tell them 
the truth. If you do, your own life will be 
certainly spared ; if you do not, you will:as 
certainly be hanged. Remember, I speak to 


Lent assizes no fewer than eight criminals were con- 
demned and executed for various offences. Two lads, 
sons of respectable parents, were also three times 
flogged in the market-place, and afterwards im- 
prisoned for six months, for cutting down a you 

tree which had been shortly before planted on Lo’ 

Radnor’s grounds. The judges at these assizes were 
Sir Simon le Blanc and Sir Alexander Thompson, ©} 
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you as a friend, and not as an officer of 
justice.” 

“‘IT am much obliged to you, sir, for your 
kindness. Very much obliged indeed. Iam 
not guilty, and that is all I’ve got to say.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said the chaplain. 
‘* At the same time I hope you will turn over 
in your mind what I have said to you, for I 
am sure you know more about the affair than 
you choose to say. I will not talk longer 
with you now, ‘but will see you again to- 
morrow morning, when I hope to find you 
will have changed your mind.” 

The chaplain then waited a few moments 
longer, in expectation that Joshua would con- 
tinue the conversation, but as he (the prisoner) 
said nothing, he bade him good-night, and 
left the cell. 

We will pass over the events of the next 
week, as beyond the daily visits of the chap- 
lain and: the governor to induce the prisoner 
to explain what he knew of the matter, all 
of which, however, were ineffectual, nothing 
occurred to break the monotony of the prison 
life. And then his friends, knowing Joshua’s 
determined character, relinquished all hope, 
and looked forward to his execution as a 
certainty, although still perfectly convinced 
not only of his innocence of the actual 
robbery, but also of any connivance in the 
matter. Before they paid him their last visit, 
three days before his execution, the Odstock 
gipsies met together to determine in what 
manner they could exhibit their respect for 
the memory of the friend they were so soon 
to lose. The meeting took place at Reuben 
Bracher’s ale-house, who acted as chairman 
on the occasion. Many different ways were 
selected, all of which were negatived as 
either inapplicable or inappropriate. Indeed 
the question was one very difficult to’ solve. 
At last one was suggested, which was carried 
unanimously. At the time of our narrative, 
and indeed for many years afterwards, it was 
the practice when the condemned sermon 
was preached on the Sunday prior to the 
execution, to place the coffin of the con- 
demned man in the pew with him, the coffin 
being provided at the expense of the prison 
authorities. It was now argued that on the 
occasion of the sermon it would be grateful 
to Joshua’s feelings if instead of a prison 
coffin, one purchased by his friends should 
be placed in the pew with him. It would not 
only prove to him that he would be buried 
in a respectable manner, but that, without 
any figure of speech, he would take with him 
to the grave a testimonial proving the respect 


his friends held him in, and also their perfect 
conviction of his innocence. All present 
accepted the proposition with acclamation, 
and Bracher himself was so pleased with the 
delicacy and kind feeling displayed in the 
idea, that he not only volunteered to con- 
tribute half the cost of the coffin out of his 
own pocket, but also offered to see the 
governor of the prison, and implore him to 
allow the project to be carried out. 

They had now to decide on the quality of 
the coffin, and who should make it. Bracher 
proposed that it should be handsome, though 
plain, and made of oak. He further offered 
to start off at once to Salisbury, and give the 
principal undertaker there an order to make 
it forthwith, so that it might be placed in the 
pew on the following Sunday, under the con- 
dition that if it were not ready by that time 
the coffin would be left on his hands. After 
his interview with the undertaker, Bracher 
went to the prison and saw the governor, 
who promised to allow the coffin to be placed 
in the prisoner’s pew. Bracher then asked 
him if he would allow a deputation of the 
Odstock gipsies to have an interview with 
the prisoner the following day, a favour 
which was also willingly granted, and all the 
more readily, inasmuch as, though he openly 
expressed no opinion, there was little doubt 
that he also entertained a strong conviction 
of the prisoner’s innocence. 

The following day some six or eight gipsies, 
headed by Reuben Bracher, left Odstock for 
Salisbury, for the purpose of taking a last 
leave of their old companion and friend. On 
arriving at the prison they were immediately 
admitted, and conducted into a large room, 
where they found Joshua, who had been 
informed of their intended visit, in company 
with two warders. He was as perfectly calm 
and collected as if he had been engaged in 
any ordinary conversation. For a short time 
they conversed on subjects totally uncon- 
nected with the trial, all evidently feeling 
somewhat diffident in broaching the principal 
object of their visit. At length Bracher, 
summoning up sufficient nerve, said some- 
what abruptly, 

“It’s no use mincing the matter any longer, 
Joshua, we’ve come here to-day not only to 
say good-bye to you, but to tell you something 
more. We all wished to assure you how 
much we respected you, and how certain we 
were you were not guilty, and besides that we 
wanted to prove it to you if we could only find 
away. At last we hit upon one we thought 
you’d like. No innocent man is ever buried in 
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a prison coffin, so we said we’d have one made 
for you, which should be placed in your pew 
on Sunday. Not only all your people have 
subscribed to it, but several outsiders as well.” 

“Yes,” said one of the gipsies present ; 
“ ves, we all did, there was not one that held 
back. Anda handsome coffin it will be, too. 


There’s not a duke in the land that need be! 


ashamed to be buried in it, that I can tell 
you.” 

It would require an expert artist to de- 
scribe the expression of pride and satisfaction 
which displayed itself on Joshua’s handsome 
features on hearing of the testimonial his 
friends had prepared for him, for words could 
not do it. He first shook Bracher’s hand 
and then the hands of the rest in succession. 
He then seemed striving to find words to 
express the gratitude he felt for the kindness 
offered, and had almost succeeded, when 
suddenly the expression on his features 
changed to one of intense sternness, and he 
exclaimed loudly and almost authoritatively, 

“Tell me, Mr. Bracher, tell me, did that 
fellow Burford pay anything towards the 
coffin?” 

“Not a farthing,” said Bracher, “not a 
farthing. We haven’t seen anything of him 
for more than a week before the trial, and 
what’s more, we don’t want, either. We're 
all glad enough to see his wife, but as for 
that fellow, we don’t want to set eyes on him 
again. No, make yourself easy. No money 
of his went to pay for the coffin.” 

“Thank God!” said Joshua with a sigh 
of relief, “thank God!” And then with 
increased energy, “ I’d rather be flung like a 
dead dog by the side of the road, than in a 
coffin that that fellow had paid a halfpenny 
towards buying.” 

An expression of surprise at Joshua's 
excitement passed across the features of the 
whole of the visitors as well as the two 
warders, the latter especially. Nor was it 
without cause on their part, for during the 
whole time their prisoner had been incarce- 
rated, not an angry word had he uttered 


against any one. It was more than prob-| 


able that they fully believed their prisoner 
was not guilty of stealing the horse, but that 
at the same time he knew who the thief 
was. Their doubts were now changed into 
a positive certainty, and they easily under- 
stood the reason of the prisoner's reticence 
on the subject, and they respected him ac- 
cordingly. But little further conversation 
passed between Joshua and his visitors, 
though as far as it went it was full of kind as 


|well as manly feeling on both sides. The 
| entering the room and informing those assem- 
| bled that it was time for them to leave, and 
Joshua, after taking a warm leave of his 
friends, was conducted by the other warders 
| back into the condemned cell. 

The following day, Friday, was a most 
trying one for the prisoner, as he was then 
to have his last interview with his dear 
daughter. He was, as we have before said, 
a very brave man, but this was a trial which 
required even more courage than he was 
possessed of to support in a satisfactory 
‘manner. And yet painful as it would be to 
him he would, had it been possible, rather 
have suffered two deaths as ignominious as 
the one in store for him, than have died 
without seeing his dear child. The time 
appointed by the governor was in the after- 
noon, and the only persons to be present on 
the occasion were the prison chaplain and 
the old gipsy woman with whom Bessy had 
lived before her marriage. When they met, 
Joshua at first attempted to wear his ordinary 
calm expression and demeanour, but the 
terrible sorrow of the poor girl in a few 
moments totally unnerved him, and he cried 
like a child. The chaplain made no attempt 
to calm him, possibly thinking it would be 
better to allow his first burst of grief some- 
what to exhaust itself, and then he would 
interfere if necessary. Joshua, however, 
gave him no cause, for a few moments after- 
|wards he recovered his self-possession, nor 
| did he again lose it during the whole of the 
interview. He talked affectionately and 
calmly with Bessy on mere common-place 
subjects in which she was interested, never 
on a single occasion alluding to the charge 
| which had been brought against him and for 
which he was so soon to suffer the penalty of 
| death. Neither did: he, when touching on 
| her domestic affairs, make the most distant 
‘allusion to her husband. Bessy on her part 
|said nothing, either about the trial or its 
}cause. Once, indeed, she attempted to 
explain the reason for her husband’s absence, 
and had got so far as to say he would 
certainly have come with ner, she was sure, 
but that he had sent her word that he had 
sprained his foot so violently that he could. 
hardly put it to the ground, and the next: 
week he would be admitted into the hospital 
at Southampton, near which town they had 
been staying. She would probably have said 
more had not the ‘chaplain remarked an 
extraordinary change in the expression ‘of 











|meeting was broken up by a fresh warder . 
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Joshua’s face from one of affectionate interest 

.in the remarks of his daughter, to another of 
savage hatred, and which he was unable to 
suppress. He (the chaplain) immediately 
took part in the conversation, and succeeded 
in diyerting it from the dangerous topic it 
had turned on. As soon as he had obtained 
his end, the chaplain again drew back from 
them and entered into a whispered conver- 
sation with the old gipsy woman, keeping a 
keen eye the while on Joshua and _ his 
daughter. 

Nothing further worthy of remark occurred 
during this last meeting between the father 
and his daughter, till a warder opened the 
door and informed them that the allotted 
time had expired, and that Bessy and the old 
woman must now leave the prison. They 
had no alternative but to obey. We will not 
attempt to describe the parting, which it may 
easily be imagined was painful in the extreme. 
Bessy and the old woman then left the room 
accompanied by the chaplain, who did all in 
his power to calm the sorrow of the poor 
girl, No sooner, were they out of sight, 
however, than all Joshua’s self-possession 
vanished. He threw himself in a chair, and 
placing his elbows on the table, he covered 
his face with his hands and burst into a 
flood of tears. The warder, thinking his sor- 
row might possibly have arisen from the 
thought of the punishment which awaited 
him, patted him on the shoulder and told 
him “to meet it like a man.” The warder’s 
touch and words had an extraordinary effect 
on Joshua. Rising with considerable dignity 
from his chair, and drawing himself up to his 
full height, he said, 

“You need not be afraid of me, I will 
meet it like a man.” And then he continued 
in an undertone, his eyes filling with tears, 
‘“* But oh! my child, my poor child!” 

On Sunday Joshua was conducted by a 
warder into the little chapel in which the 
funeral sermon was to be preached. He 
was placed near the pulpit, and before him 
was a handsome oak coffin, the one which 
had been purchased for him by his friends. 
He was as usual perfectly calm and collected, 
nor did he in the slightest degree falter during 
the whole of the service. From time to time 
he cast a glance of satisfaction at the coffin. 
Instead of having the depressing effect on him 
which it is more than possible the one sup- 
plied by the prison authorities would have 
had, it rather tended to support him than 
otherwise. It proved to him that all who 
knew him believed him to be innocent of the 


crime for which he was about to suffer. 
But then again, the thought. might “have 
occurred to him: that the being above all 
others he would have wished to believe him 
innocent, evidently, from the remark she had 
uttered when he was returning to his prison 
after his trial, believed in his guilt, nor dared 
he prove to her that she was in error. There 
was no help for it, however, terrible as the 
infliction might be ; it was at the same time 
less than the unhappiness it might cause her 
had he proved to her that her own husband 
was the thief. 

Joshua appeared to pay great attention to 
the service. In the sermon he probably 
expected to have heard some allusions to the 
crime for which he was about to suffer, but 
the chaplain while praying that the unfor- 
tunate prisoner’s sins might be forgiven him, 
abstained from mentioning the particular 
crime for which he was to suffer death the 
next morning. ‘The reason for this omission 
evidently arose from the firm conviction in 
his own mind that the poor fellow was not 
guilty of the crime of stealing the horse. 
Still the jury had found him guilty, and he 
personally had no right openly to dispute the 
justice of their verdict. For some days 
past in his interviews with the prisoner he 
had ceased to touch upon the question of his 
guilt or innocence. For several days he had 
done so, and invariably received the same 
reply, “I am not guilty, sir, and that is all 
I’ve got to say,” and in the end the chaplain 
believed his statement. 

The following morning Joshua presented 
himself in the great room in the prison, where 
all the officials who had to take part in the 
execution had assembled, the hangman him- 
self among the number. So calm was Joshua 
on the occasion, that he addressed himself to 
the executioner, and asked him to let him see 
the rope so that he might judge if it were 
strong enough. The man without hesitation 
placed it in his hands, and Joshua, after 
examining it carefully, said it would do, and 
returned it to him. He then turned to 
one of the warders who had taken a message 
for him to Odstock, and asked him how he 
had succeeded. He replied that he had seen 
Bracher, who had promised that at night he 
would send a party of gipsies with the 
donkey-cart, and that he himself would attend 
the funeral as a mourner. 

All Joshua’s worldly affairs were now con- 
cluded, and he entered into conversation 
with the chaplain, to whom he listened for 
some minutes with profound attention. And 
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then the governor told them that it was time 
for the execution to take place. A procession 
was formed, headed by the chaplain, reading 
the funeral service, and a few minutes later 
Joshua Scamp had passed away. 

In the evening previous to the removal of 
the body, Mr. Dowding, the governor of this 
prison, went into his sitting-room, and 
opening a private diary he kept, wrote in it 
as follows : 

“rst’April, 1801. Joshua Scamp was hung 
this morning for stealing Mr. Maish’s horse. 
I believe innocently, (séc.) I am sure he died 
to save his son-in-law’s life.” 


CHAPTER VIII,—THE FUNERAL. 


BOUT ten o’clock in the evening of the 
A day of Joshua’s execution, a long, low 
gipsy-cart drawn by a white donkey, and | 
escorted by some five or six men, evidently 
members of the Odstock gang of gipsies, 
entered Salisbury by the Harnham road, 
and proceeded silently through the town till| 
they had reached the gates of the prison. On 


the porter seeing them and knowing full well | 


that they had come for the body of the poor 
fellow, their companion, who had that morn- 
ing suffered death for a crime he had not 
committed, without any hesitation they were 
allowed to enter, and a warder being sum-| 


moned, they were conducted by him into a| 
back room, where they found the corpse of | 


their friend already placed in the oaken 
coffin, and with the exception of the lid not 
being fastened down, quite ready for removal. 
By a spontaneous impulse of respect, as soon | 
as the lid was pushed aside to allow them to 
identify the body, the whole of the gipsies 
took off their hats, and gathering round the 
head' of the coffin gazed reverently at the 
corpse for some moments. A few short 
conventional phrases passed between them, 
but in low whispers, evidently, though perhaps 
unconsciously, thinking that to speak in the 
ordinary tone of their voices would have 
been inconsistent with the solemnity of the 
occasion. How long this state of feeling 
would have continued it is impossible to 
say, as it was put an end to by another warder 
joining them with a message from the 
governor, informing them that their longer 
stay in the’ prison would be inconvenient. 
The hint was immediately understood, the 
coffin was fastened down and placed on the 
cart, and the whole party started on their 
return to Odstock. 

On their road to the prison they had met but 


few pedestrians, the habits and manners of the 
inhabitants of Salisbury at the commencement 
of the present century being ofa very primitive 
character, holding late hours as tending to 
dissipation. On their way back they did not 
meet with even a solitary individual—all was 
as silent as the grave. Even those accompany- 
ing the body seemed to have lost the use of 
their tongues, for not one of them uttered a 
word till they had reached the bridge which 
joins Harnham to Salisbury. When there, 
however, the cathedral clock struck mid- 
night, and when its solemn tones had entirely 





subsided, the gipsies seemed to accept it as 
a hint that further silence on their part was 
/not needed, and a brisk conversation struck 
up among them, which hardly seemed to flag 
during their road homewards. Of course the 
merits of their deceased friend furnished the 
principal subject of their remarks, and their 
admiration of him seemed genuine and in- 
tense. Nor were they without good reason 
| for their admiration. Degraded as he might 
have been, and heaven knows that in social 
position it could hardly have been lower, 

it would have been difficult to find, even 
amongst the highest, an individual possessed 
of more estimable qualities. Even in the 
short sketch we have given of him several of 
Cee qualities were not wanting. In the 
first of these instances he proved that his 
reputation as a man of courage was not 
|undeserved. His integrity was also indis- 
putable. Even though living among: those 
who, as a class, were not celebrated for their 
| honesty, he had always preserved an unsullied 
reputation of honourable life. In fact, his 
presence, with hardly a figure of speech, 

seemed to cast a halo of integrity around 
him. On the annual visitation of the New 
Forest gipsies to Odstock, the farmers in the 
neighbourhood, anxious for the safety of their 
poultry yards, used to inspect them as they 
descended the hill to their camping ground, 
beyond the two bridges, and if they saw 
Joshua among them, they returned home 
again with a far greater feeling of security 
than they experienced before they recognised 
him. And then, with respect to the inesti- 
mable virtue of family affection, would it 
have been possible to find it more pure, 
honourable, or unselfish, than in the breast 
of that uneducated, rough, and (in social 
position) despised man, who died, not to 
save the life of his darling “child, but that of 
a man he despised, of a miserable, treache- 
rous, despicable thief, but one on whom his 
daughter had: fixed her affections, and that 
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with an intensity which might have bereft | earrings--could not help pitying the sorrow- 
her of reason had she known his real charac-|ing, handsome girl seated by the coffin and 
ter? But that was not all. The reader may | dressed in very homely and poverty-stricken 
remember that after his trial, and when | mourning. 
being conducted from the Town Hall to} At last the day for the funeral arrived, and 
the prison, he met his daughter and her the body, followed by a long procession of 
female friend. Short as the interview was, | mourners with Bessy at their head, slowly 
there was connected with it a circum-| made their way towards the churchyard, where 
stance which occasioned the poor fellow | the rector, the Rev. Mr. Barker, was _ wait- 
an amount of exquisite torture, that ren-|ing to receive them. A considerable crowd 
dered the certainty of his fast-approaching | had assembled in the churchyard prior to the 
death comparatively a matter of indifference | arrival of the body, for the funeral had ex- 
to him. He had hitherto had in the latter|cited no little interest in the locality, the 
one consolation. After his death no one| general impression being that although the 
could say a word injurious to his reputation | evidence had justified the sentence the public 
for integrity, but at that short interview his/ could not divest themselves of the impression 
daughter involuntarily uttered the expression, | that Joshua was innocent. Nothing particu- 
“Oh, father, father, how could you ever do|larly worthy of mention took place during 
it?” By this he had learnt that the child of | the ceremony, which was conducted in a very 
his bosom, whose good opinion he esteemed | orderly manner, and when over the sexton 
higher than that of the rest of the world, | received orders to cover the grave with green 
believed him to be a thief, and that she had/turf in the manner of those of the other 
arrited at that conclusion from the teaching} peasantry around it. The whole of those 
of her contemptible husband. Even at that} who had been present now departed, and 
moment, when the words of denial were on/the reverend gentleman who had performed 
his lips, he had the courage to restrain him- | the ceremony, prior to entering the vicarage 
self and allow her to continue in her error, | stepped into the church to enter the inter- 
rather than cause her a still greater pang by} ment in the register of burials. The follow- 
telling her how the case really stood, and this | ing is a verbatim copy of the insertion : 
terrible secret (to her) he maintained till his | “Joshua Scamp, a gipsy, hung at Salis- 
death. | bury 1 April, 1801, buried 3 April—supposed 
To return to the funeral procession. It} innocent.” 

in due time arrived at Odstock, and the coffin | 
was then placed in Joshua’s tent between the} | CHAPTER IX.—BURFORD’S CONFESSION. 
two bridges, and under the ash tree. It was| 
then arranged that it should remain there in 
state for two days, and then be interred 
in Odstock churchyard, and during the time 

that time, as it afterwards appeared, he had 


poor Bessy, his daughter (who had refused | 

to join her husband till after her father’s | not made her a bad husband, for although 
funeral), was to sit at the head of the coffin. | he frequently left her for weeks together, he 
To say the truth, although Bessy agreed to| had always ready some plausible reason for 
do this as a mark of respect and affection | his absence. At the same time while with 
for her father, a certain amount of pride and| her a remarkable change had taken place in 
ostentation mixed themselves up in the minds| his manner, Formerly he had been a jovial, 
of her gipsy friends. The coffin, which as| rollicking sort of young fellow, which, added 
before stated had been subscribed for by| to his handsome features, had enabled him to 
them, was certainly a very handsome one,| entrap the affections of the inexperienced 
and they knew it, and they were proud of| young girl; now he was thoughtful and silent, 
hearing it complimented. However, all passed| and occasionally depressed in spirits. He 
off in a very satisfactory manner, though it| never contradicted her in anything, but never 
need hardly be said poor Bessy carried off| seemed particularly happy in her society. 

the greater portion of the interest. Nor was} At the end of the year, however, a circum- 
it much to be wondered at. The greater por-| stance took place which made a vast altera- 
tionof the visitors—who had a few days before | tion in their relations to each other. Burford 
seen her in all the splendour of her bride’s| had given his wife some reason for leaving 
dress, including the scarlet handkerchief on|her for a fortnight, a circumstance which 
her head, her bright ribbons and brilliant} gave her no surprise as he had on several 


HE following day Bessy left Odstock to 
join her husband, and nothing more was 
heard of either for twelve months. During 
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orrow- occasions done so before. When the time|to the hope of escape, and for that purpose 
n and had expired, however, he did not return,| conjured up in his own mind a defence, an 
ricken which caused her some surprise, but nothing] utterly impracticable one to an indifferent 

more. A week then elapsed, which was suc-| observer, but which by arguing from his 
1, and ceeded by another, but still no news of her| own wishes, he at length believed to be un- 
on of husband reached her. She now began to| answerable. But scarcely had he arrived at 
slowly make anxious inquiries respecting him, but| this conclusion, than the door of his cell was 
where could obtain no satisfactory answer. And/ opened by a warder, who had brought Bessy 
wait- then the idea struck her that occasionally the | with him, who rushed, the tears’ streaming 
rowd answers she received were not as explicit as|down her face, to embrace her husband. 
0 the they might have been, in fact they conveyed| Very different was Burford’s behaviour on the 
d ex- the idea that they were unwillingly given.| occasion. The self-reliant expression which 
, the This immediately stimulated her to more|was apparent on his features the moment 
1 the energetic action, and in time she discovered | before she entered, suddenly. vanished, and 
ublic the whole truth. Burford had been arrested | one of intense terror supplied its place. The 
ssion on a charge of horse-stealing, and was at| appearance of Banquo’s ghost could not have 
ticu- that time awaiting his trial in the Winchester | had a more powerful effect on the mind of 
Iring prison. | Macbeth, than that of poor Bessy’s appearance 
very No sooner did Bessy realize the terrible|}on the mind of her husband, who possibly 
xton intelligence, than she started off on foot to| conjured up behind her the ghost of her 
reen Winchester, with the intention of visiting her| murdered father. So overwhelming was the 
ther husband, and if possible of assisting him in| effect her presence had on his mind, that he 
nose proving the falsehood of the accusation, for|seemed unconscious of the pressure of her 
and not for one moment could she believe him/ arms around his neck, his own hanging the 
ned capable of a crime of the kind. Nor was} while helplessly by his side, and his gaze 
rage she altogether to blame for the conclusion) fixed on the now closed door before him. 
iter- she had arrived at. In the first place she| But her appearance had also another effect 
ow- loved him with a fondness almost exceeding|on his mind. The strong defence which he 
the love of woman, and her respect for him} had conjured up to the charge against him 
ilis- was equal to her love. Nay, more, her con-| suddenly vanished, and an equally certain 
sed viction of his innocence became firmer when | conclusion that he would be found guilty 
she remembered the strong expressions of| supplied its place. When Bessy spoke to him 
regret he uttered after Joshua’s conviction ;|it was with difficulty that he could find 
‘“‘that he should have been guilty of so gross; words to answer her, and even then they 
an act of dishonesty ;”—this it must be un-| hardly bore on the points she addressed him 
to derstood he expressed confidentially to her,|on. She asked him who had brought so false 
vas for when the gipsies who were acquainted} an accusation against him. At first he re- 
ng with Joshua expressed their certainty of his} turned her no answer, but on repeating the 
ad innocence, Burford never attempted to con-| question he told her he did not know, and 
gh tradict them. Long and dreary as was the/all his other replies to her questions were 
he road from the borders of the New Forest} equally indefinite and unsatisfactory. To 
or nearest to the town of Southampton, she| her inquiry as to whether he had engaged 
th contrived to reach the outskirts of Winchester | any lawyer to defend him, he certairily gave 
“" the same evening, where she obtained shelter| her a more direct answer. He had not, 
u, and hospitality for the night in the cottage of| he said ; he had.not the money to pay one, and 
-d an agricultural labourer, whose wife noticing | they were not likely people to do it without. 
to her wearied appearance, as well as indications | Did she know any one who would be likely to 
d of approaching maternity, induced her hus- lend the money, or could she get up a sub- 
t, band to receive her. scription for the purpose? To the first ques- 
e We must now turn to Burford in the|tion she answered in the negative, but she 
T Winchester prison awaiting his trial, which| would try what she could do in raising a 
was to take place in a few days. Although} subscription. She would ask all the women 
< he could not disguise from himself that the} she knew to assist her, and ‘she was sure they 
a evidence which would be brought against him| would do so if they could. They were 
1 would be terribly strong, like most drowning} always willing to assist any one in trouble. 
5 men he was ready to catch at a straw. But| Burford did not seem sanguine as to the 
, the straw in his case was very difficult to find, | success of her application, but he said nothing, 
in fact it was an impossibility. Still he clung] and they conversed together till the regulation 
P 
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quarter of an hour had expired, when the 
warder again opened the door, and Bessy, 
after taking an affectionate leave (on her 
part at least). of her husband, left the prison. 

Insensible to fatigue, poor Bessy again left 
Winchester and returned to the camp near 
Southampton, and tried to induce all the 
women she knew to obtain subscriptions 
from their husbands for Burford’s defence. 
To her great surprise she was unsuccessful. 
All sympathized with her, but very few 
offered to assist her, and even these were 
refused; not a shilling were they able to 
collect. But what was more singular still, 
none of them would explain to her the cause 
of the refusals they met with. She then 
personally applied to the men themselves, 
but without the slightest good effect; 
they would give nothing. At last Bessy 
herself, sanguine as she had been at the com- 
mencement, was obliged to admit she had 
been in error, and two days before the assizes 
were to begin, she returned footsore and 
penniless to Winchester. The morning after 
her arrival she again presented herself at the 
prison-gate, and requested to see her husband. 
The porter, not uncivilly, informed her that 
he had received orders not to allow her to 
enter, and that he dare not disobey them. 
In vain she asked the reason for not being 
allowed to see her husband; all the answer 
she got was, that he knew nothing more 
about the matter than that she was not to be 
admitted, and that if he disobeyed his orders 
it was more than possible he would lose his 
place, and he could not afford to do that. 
It is more than probable, however, that he 
could have done more if he had pleased, for 
the reason that it was certainly known to all 
the other prison officials, the order had been 
given by the governor at the especial request 
of Burford himself. The idea of again see- 
ing Bessy was scarcely less terrible than death 
itself, and for this reason he had begged for 
the order, without of course stating the cause 
for his so doing. 

Bessy, finding all her entreaties to be fruit- 
less, left the prison, determining not to see 
her husband again till after the trial, when 
they would return home together, for al- 
though she could not raise the money for his 
defence, she was too certain of his innocence 
to have any great apprehension of the result 
of the trial... She remained as patiently as 
she could till the first day of the assizes, and 
then finding that her husband’s case was the 
second on the list, she presented herself at 
the door of the Town Hali at least an heur 





before the doors opened, so as to be able to 
secure a good place, where he might be able 
to see her, so that she might cheer him by 
her presence. A short time,, however, before 
the doors were to be opened, a warder from the 
prison pushed through the assembled crowd, 
and touching Bessy on the shoulder, civilly 
asked her to come with him as he wanted to 
speak to her, and she, thinking he was about 
to take her into the court by some other 
entrance, obeyed him. When they were out 
of earshot of the others, the warder, who was 
the one she had seen on the occasion of her 
former visit to the prison, said to her, 

“T’ve got a message to give you from your 
husband. He thought perhaps you might 
wish to be present in court to-day, and he 
thinks if he saw you it might make him feel 
nervous, so he hopes you won’t be there.” 

“Make him feel nervous!” said Bessy ; 
“why, I was going there to cheer him up. 
But why should he feel nervous at all? I 
am sure he is as innocent as I am myself.” 

‘“Of course there’s no doubt about that,” 
said the warder in an off-hand manner, “At 
the same time you see it is a life or death 
affair, and that’s apt to make a man feel 
nervous without having anything to help it. 
Now, you take my advice, like a good sensible 
soul, as I am sure you are, and keep away 
till after the trial.” 

‘But how shall I know when it’s over?” 
said Bessy. “I shall be miserable till I know 
all about it!” 

“ Now, look here,” said the warder, “ I’ll 
put you in charge of some people I know 
who live close by the Court House. They'll 
be very kind to you, I’m sure, and the 
moment the trial is over, I'll either come 
myself or send some one to you. Now you 
come with me.” 

Bessy now followed him to a house a few 
hundred yards from the Town Hall, and 
atter placing her under the care of the owner, 
a good-natured, motherly-looking woman, he 
left her. ‘The trial now came on, and a few 
hours afterwards a stranger called at the 
house Bessy was in, and after a few words of 
whispered conversation with the owner he 
left again. As soon as he had gone and the 
woman had entered the sitting-room again, 
Bessy glanced at her face, and the expression 
on it told all, possibly more eloquently than 
words could have done—Burford had been 
found guilty. 

As may naturally be supposed, the effect 
on poor Bessy was painfully severe. At first 
it developed itself in a violent fit of hysterics, 
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and when this subsided by a most painful 
depression of spirits. By degrees she began 
to understand the position in which she and 
her husband stood. He had not only been 
condemned to death, but the execution was 
to take place on the Monday, the trial having 
been on the Saturday, and Bessy’s landlady 
informed her that if she wished to take leave 
of her husband it must be on the Sunday 
afternoon. This Bessy determined on doing, 
and about three o’clock the next afternoon 
she went to the prison, and was conducted 
into the room in which she found the prison 
chaplain. This gentleman received her with 
great kindness in his tone and manner, but 
at the same time gave her some information 
which caused her great pain. He told her 
that Burford positively refused to see her, 
not from any fault of hers, but to spare his 
own feelings. “And I can readily excuse 
him,” continued the chaplain, “ but after the 
execution I will tell you all. Nor will you 
be the only person who will hear it, for it 
will be the governor’s duty to make it public. 
Now, like a good creature, ask me no more 
at present. On any afternoon next week, if 
you wish it, I will tell you everything.” 

On the Monday following the execution 
took place in due form, and shortly afterwards 
Bessy and the outside public became aware 
of the whole facts of the case. Burford, 
hoping against hope, had arrived at a conclu- 
sion that hehad devisedascheme—improbable 
enough, it is true—by which he could escape, 
but Bessy’s unexpected visit had the effect 
of raising her father’s ghost so vividly before 
him, and which seemed to have acted on him 
likean avenging spirit, utterly destroying every 
hope of escape he had hitherto entertained. 
So terrible had her presence been to him, 
and so much did he dread its repetition, that 
he had implored the governor not to allow 
his wife to see him when she called, and he 
had also engaged the warder to request her 
not to be present at the trial. On the Sunday 
morning, finding that there was not the re- 
motest chance of his life being saved, he 
requested an interview with the chaplain and 
the governor. To them he confessed the 
whole of the conspiracy, the result of which 
was the execution of Joshua Scamp for a crime 
he had not committed. The principal culprit 
in this affair had been Lee, the gipsy, with 
whom Joshua had had the fight the day of 
the horse-fair. On being questioned as to 
his reasons for allowing his father-in-law to be 
the victim of so infamous a conspiracy, for 
some time Burford gave very evasive replies, 





At last he said he would make a clean breast 
of it. He said that Lee not only knew that 
he (Burford) had deserted from the army, but 
had also carried with him a watch and some 
money belonging to his captain, and for which 
he would certainly have suffered death had 
he been apprehended. 

We will not attempt to describe the effect 
of Burford’s confession on his widow beyond 
stating that it brought on premature confine- 
ment, from which she very narrowly escaped 
with her life. As it was she was obliged to 
remain some weeks in the workhouse infir- 
mary from an attack of puerperal mania, which 
at one time threatened to become chronic. 
The confession of the criminal had a singular 
effect in other quarters. The whole gipsy 
commuity of the New Forest considered that 
the innocence of Joshua Scamp having been 
cleared up, a great stain had been cleared 
from the reputation of their community, and 
they determined to erect some- monument 
which should memorialize it. Several 
different plans were suggested, all of which 
in succession were objected to. At last 
it was proposed that a tombstone should 
be erected at the head of his grave, and 
one that should do the liberality of the 
gipsy community no discredit. This was 
agreed to, and a stonemason at South- 
ampton was applied to for a drawing, as well 
as a proposal for terms. Ina short time both 
were sent to the committee; and the order was 
given as soon as the money was subscribed. 
A tradition is extant that it cost as much as 
seven pounds, but of that there is no satis- 
factory proof. This, however, is certain : 
the tombstone was finished, delivered, and 
paid for, and the following week a very numer- 
ous deputation, carrying the tombstone with 
them, left the New Forest for Odstock. On 
their arrival they had an interview with the 
Rey. Mr. Barker, the rector, who without any 
hesitation allowed the gravestone to beerected. 
But this was not all. The deputation further 
contracted with the sexton that the grave 
should be levelled and covered with flowers, 
and that a railing should be erected round it. 
The cost of the railing and flowers was paid 
before the deputation returned, and a further 
agreement was entered into with the sexton 
that for the annual sum of five shillings, he 
would keep the flowers from being stolen or 
injured. It having also been understood that 
in the month of May in every year a deputa- 
tion from the New Forest gipsies would visit 
the grave, the deputation took its departure, 

The following year, on the anniversary ‘of 
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the erection of the gravestone, a numerous/ all the world should know it. If the rector 
deputation of the gipsy community visited| and his wife did not care about their fathers, 
Odstock churchyard, and having examined/she did. She would have justice, even if she 
the memorial they had erected to the memory | went to ask for it of the king himself. 
of their departed friend, as well as the flowers} The poor creature’s friends at length in- 
they had planted, which appeared healthy and/ duced her to leave the rectory, but not with- 
flourishing, they expressed their satisfaction | out considerable difficulty. At length when 
to the sexton, and then having paid him in; they had brought her to a state of mind 
advance for his services during the ensuing | capable of listening to something like reason, 
year, they left Odstock, promising another | they began to consider what steps had better 
visit at the same date the next spring. This| be taken to obtain redress, and one of the 
promise they kept, and finding everything as|/number said that he had heard that the 
satisfactory as before, they again gave the| | bishop was the only person from whom it 
sexton his fee in advance, and then left him. | ‘could be obtained. It was urged by some 
Year byyear the same pilgrimage was made till| that a man of his importance was not likely 
1825, when for the first time it was omitted.|to take the part of people as poor as they 
The absence of the gipsies on this occasion | were against one of his own clergy, and there- 
was by no means objected to by the farmers| fore it would only be a waste of time to apply 
in the neighbourhood. To say the truth,'to him. A large majority of those present 
although a detachment of the gipsies used to| holding this view of the case, it was on the 
pass a portion of the summer in the neigh-| point of being abandoned altogether, when 
bourhood of Odstock, they were by no means| the woman, whom the reader has doubtless 
regarded with as much favour as when poor) recognised as Joshua’s daughter, implored 
Joshua Scamp was their leader. Then the|them to make the trial, adding that if they 
poultry-yards of the farmers were as much} would not do so, she would go by herself. 
respected as if they had been the property of} At last it was arranged that two or three of 
the church itself, but of late years many of their number should accompany her to the 
their birds disappeared under most suspicious| bishop’s palace, in Salisbury, and there let 
circumstances. Even the poultry-yard of the| her plead her own cause, they assisting her if 
rector himself was not considered as sacred/ they possibly could. 
in the eyes of these marauders, and he, in| The same afternoon the poor woman ac- 
common with the whole of his congregation,! companied by three gipsies started off for 
determined to reduce the attractions of the/ Salisbury, and having arrived at the palace, 
village in the eyes of the gipsy community to| rang at the bell of the porter’s lodge. When 
aminimum. With this intent the reverend|the porter opened the gates he appeared 
gentleman ordered the railing round the| somewhat surprised at the unusual appear- 
grave and the flowers to be removed, andjance of such visitors, and possibly some- 
turf similar in form to that over the other|what coldly asked what they wanted, and 
graves to be placed in their stead, leaving the| his surprise was still further increased when 
gravestone standing. |the woman told him that she desired an 
In the year 1826, however, a very numer-| interview with the bishop. The porter at 
ous body of gipsies, male and female, visited | first told her that it would be impossible, but 
Odstock on the anniversary of the erection of| the poor creature pleaded so earnestly that 
the grave-stone, and finding that the railing) the man gave way, and told her to go to the 


‘ and flowers had been removed, they became) door of the palace and there plead her own 


exceedingly indignant and called on the|cause. At the door of the palace their 
rector for an explanation. Whether he re-| Teception was even colder than at the porter’s 
fused to give one or whether it was not|lodge, but the poor woman implored the 





sufficiently plausible, is unknown. Certain it | 
is, however, that they all left the rectory in a 
state of high indignation, and none more 
than a poor woman, apparently prematurely 
old and with a wild expression on her features, 
who flew into so desperate a passion that it 
was impossible even for her friends to console 
her. She declared that she would have 
justice, even if she died for it. She had been 





treated in a cruel, in a shameful manner, and 


footman to tell the bishop how much she 
wanted to see him, as her father had been 
most cruelly treated by the rector of Od- 
stock. The man, who at first from her 
excited manner thought her to be insane, at 
last gave way, and took her message to the 
bishop in the library, who to his great sur- 
prise immediately consented ‘to receive his 
strange visitors, who were immediately ushered 
into his presence. 
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Bessy, whose courage had been at ne 
highest before entering the library, when face | 
to face with the reverend lord found it sud- 
denly vanish, and she stood before him 
speechless and trembling. The bishop how- 
ever soon dispelled her alarm. He addressed 
her with much kindness in his tone and 
manner, and inquired the object of her visit. 
His sympathetic. tone had a singular effect 
on the mind of the woman. She had, before 
she had seen him, imagined that he would 
have received her haughtily, and she had 
‘prepared herself to stand up for her rights, 
and insist on redress, but his kindly tone and 
manner produced a far greater effect on her 
than sternness would have done. With a 
trembling voice and the tears streaming down 
her face, she explained to him how her 
father’s grave had been desecrated, and how 
grateful she would be to him if he would 
only put the rector in prison till he had put 
the grave in the order it had been in two 
years before. The bishop kindly told her 
that although he had no power in the matter, 
he would see the rector and try if he could 
arrange matters between them. 

Early in the following week the bishop 
had an interview with the rector of Odstock, 
and soon found the task he had _ under- 
taken to be an impracticable one. Not only 
the rector, but the whole of his congregation, 
entered a strong protest against anything 
being done that would tend to attract the 
gipsies to the locality. Formerly, they said, 
they were well conducted enough, but of late 
years they had become unbearable. Many 
other objections were also urged, and the 
result was that he declined any further inter- 
ference in the matter. 

The following Sunday an important episode 
occurred in the annals of Odstock. For 
some days the gipsies had been wandering 
THE 
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‘listlessly about the neighbourhood without 
any apparent object. When morning service 
began in the church gipsy men were to be 
seen near it, but when it was over it was 
found that the doors were surrounded by 
them. They first addressed the rector in a 
violent and threatening manner, and insisted 
that he should restore the flowers and rail- 
ings to the grave, and on his refusing to do 
so their conduct became so violent and 
threatening that it was found necessary to 
obtain the assistance of a large party of 
agricultural labourers to drive them from the 
churc hyard. But among the gipsies none 
gave more trouble than a  wild- looking, ema- 
ciated woman (the pretty Bessy of former 
years), who urged on the men to further resist 
ance. Finding her entreaties to be useless, 
she poured forth a volley of imprecations on 
the offending parties. On the heads of the 
rector, the churchwarden, and the sexton, 
every malediction she could invent was made 
use of, terminating with the assurance that 
before the end of the year God would punish 
all three for their cruelty and wickedness. 
By a singular fatality, though without for a 
moment believing that the supernatural was 
mixed with it, before the end of the year the 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Barker, was seized with 
paralysis of the muscles of the throat, and 
es ame incapable of uttering a word, the 
churchwarden, a farmer, became bankrupt, 
and the sexton died from an attack of apo- 

plexy. 

About a week after the scene in the 
churchyard the gipsies left Odstock, and 
seem to have shaken the dust from their feet 
at their departure, for they have never since 
made their appearance there, always select- 
ing the road that runs through Alderbury 
beside Clarendon Park when visiting Salis- 
bury. 
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JHE JCING AND THE PAGE. 
AN OLD STORY RETOLD DRAMATICALLY. 
BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


Scene—The Kinc’s private room, and at side 
a gilt easy chair, in which the Pace lies 
asleep, with an open letter falling from 
his hand. 

Enter the Kinc in centre. 
Hey—what? But hush—he’sasleep. What’s 
this letter about ? 
Le picks it up and reads quietly, 


(The Pace wakes fearingly, and snatches at 
the letter.) 
King.—What’s that,—what’s that ? 
it to me. 
fage.—I pray your majesty to pardon me: 
it is only a letter from my mother. 
King.—What about? what about? 
me see it,—give it me. 
Page.—My mother prays me to show it to 


Show 


Let 





“DEAREST Son,—Let no one, for very 
honour’s, even for life’s sake, know of what 
I now tell you. I would keep it secret in my 
own heart, but I am so full alike of fear and | 
hope, and sorrow and joy, that it must for | 
relief be uttered to my only darling, whom 
you know I dare not come to see. Your 
poor dear father, lost so long to us all, is 
come home again in a disguise, and is w vith | 
me now at our chambers, longing to see you 
if you can get away from the palace for an 
hour. Ah, my child, you little can guess how 
cruelly insulted, even to blows, he must have 
been, to fly from his king as he did, and hide 
away from him, we know not where, while 
the master whom he had served so well, and 
who rewarded him so ill, set a price upon 
his head as a deserter from his post of duty, 
and so to be caught and shot. ‘True, the 
King so far relented when I prayed him on 
my knees, as to give me a pension for his 





services, and keep you by him—so he said— | 
But | 


as a hostage till the Count’s return. 
what shall we do now, my Otto, so as to save 
your father’s life? I tell you what no one! 
else must hear of, especially not the King; | 
it might be death—the death of shame—as a 
captured runaway. 
tears—tears of joy for his return, of terror for 
his safety. But find for me a time when 


I may come and plead with the King, and win | 


your father’s life. Pray about it, Otto; and | 

may Heaven direct us wisely. 

“Your Sap yer Happy Moruer.” 

So; yes, I remember; he maddened me 

about some trifle, and I swore at him, and— 

and struck him! The truest, best friend, the 

Count! But, we'll see, we'll see! 

He quietly replaces the letter,—and then loudly 
calling “ Otto,” and touching the boy with 
his walking-stick, says to him: 

Why, what’s this >—in my chair too ?—sob- 
bing ?—cried yourself asleep ? what is it, 
boy? 


Ah! I cannot write for | 


spebody, th is her secret. 





show it to him, it is his will. 

The PAGE mournfully and reluctantly folds it 
up in the form of a sealed letter, and 
hands tt with an obeisance to the KANG, 
saying : 

I trust your majesty,—for I know your 
honour will not let you open it, nor will 
you force a son to reveal his mother’s 
secret. 

King.—Boy, boy: you have done well to 
obey me and to trust me, and your 
mother shall be spared; I hand you 
back your letter. But tell me, Otto, has 
the Countess yet heard anything of your 
father, who so shamefully fled from his 
post of duty ? 

Fage.—Ah! my King, I have heard that 
honour forced him to fly. 

King.—Honour? he had only to obey 
and be humble. But answer me, where 
is your father ? 

Page.—Safe somewhere, as I hope, your 
majesty. It is two years since I have 
seen him. 

Xing.—But your mother, your mother,— 
does she know of the somewhere of his 
safety as you hope? Speak out, and 
truly. 

PaGE, after an effort, and falling on his knees. 
Yes, O King! that is her secret. 

King.—Well—go home this minute ; give 
her back that letter, and say the King 
commands her presence immediately. 

Exit the Pace, leaving the KiNG alone. 

An honourable, truthful, noble boy, 

Worthy of such a father—-such a mother. 

Ah, kings are vexed like other men with 
tempers. 

I wronged an honest servant, well I know 
it, 
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And would ere now have found him for 
his good, 

His good—and my good too. Well, this 
young Otto, 

He and his mother have been praying to 
Heaven 

For wise direction. Haply—why not ?— 
answered, 


Enter the COUNTESS and her son—they kneel at | 


the KING’s feet. 


King.—Rise, madam! Rise, boy! Now| 


then, where’s your husband ? 
Countess.—Mercy, O King! I dare not 
answer thee. 


Fage.—Your majesty, this is my mother’s | 


secret. 

Countess—Otto! You cannot then have 
told the King ? 

King.—No, madam. Of myself I know, 
I know,- 

Your son is guiltless. See thou art as 
truthful. 

Countess.—O King! my very heart is torn 
In twain, 

I would obey my king, but that obedience 


Might be my husband’s doom. O spare | 


me, spare me! 

King.—I have previsions that you wot not 
of,- 

Kings are so privileged. I seem to see 

In strange disguise—but to my soul re- 
vealed 

Your husband near to us—in your own 
dwelling, 

After long hiding in the provinces, 

Drawn back by love and duty to his 
home ! 

Ha! Countess, you may start. I know all 
truths. 

Otto, run quick, and bring your father 
hither. 

The boy runs off, and 

Countess—O King! O great omniscient 
majesty, 

In pity spare him, and forget thy wrath. 

Ev’n if he sinned—ah, was he not pro- 
voked ? 

I dare not say by whom—in grace consider, 

He felt it deeply, and was driven away, 

As,—doth my King remember ? 

King. I remember 

How in blind rage I struck an honest man 





| 


| Who did all duties nobly, and had done 
them 

| A dozen years for his too hasty master. 

| If he returns—well, let me see him again. 
| Orro comes back with his father disguised as a 


peasant, 
King.—So then, Count Ondamar, we meet 
at last. 
Count.—After too sad an interval, my 
King. 


King.—But you forget—you are  pro- 

scribed, in peril 

Even to death,—deserter from your duty ! 

Count.—Your majesty, alas, I dared not 
stay,— 

Broken in body and spirit, bruised, insulted, 

How could a man of honour hold his post 

About the King,—who drove away his 
servant ? 

King.—What if the King should ask him 
to come back, 

And be the royal chamberlain again ? 

Count.—I cannot hope for such a sudden 


joy,— 

Only for sake of these, my wife, my son, 

Forgivingly to one who owns his fault, 

In that my pride divorced me from my duty, 

Accord thy royal pardon. 

King.—On condition. 

Count.—Name it,—accepted to the hum- 
blest, hardest— 

King.—That if I pardon, thou wilt pardon 
too! 

Offering his hand, which is seized and 
kissed by the COUNT. 

Countess. —O noble,—noble ! worthy of the 
king! 

Kneel, Otto, by thy happy father’s side, 

And kiss with him the gracious hand that 

gives 

| So bountifully all our love can ask. 

The scene ends with this tableau, 

In centre the KiNG. 

On his right the restored COUNT, on his left the 

wife and son. 


| Note.—This anecdote is variously recorded, and is 


| applied to the imperious father of Frederick the Great. 

| One version is that the Page’s letter asked for a loan 

| of money, which the king slipped into the boy’s 
pocket. I have preferred a more picturesque accounts. 
as above. ‘oT 
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“A Winter IN Scoala: CERMANY. 


FEW months ago, many of us 
bid a reluctant farewell to moun- 
\J) tains, lakes, ruined castles, and 
quaint old towns, and all the de- 
lights of foreign travel, although even then 

individuals were to be found who welcomed 
the sight of the familiar joint and crusty loaf, 
and loudly expressed their satisfaction at a 
return to English cleanliness, English punc- 
tuality, and the thousand charms expressed 
by the words, English comfort. If the 
response then was not quite universal, most 
of us are now quite content to be by our own 
fireside, and think with a shiver, as we make 
a cheerful blaze, of the deserted hotels and 
dreary summer haunts where so short a time 
ago all was life and beauty. Without how- 
ever asking my readers to quit their cosy 
corners, will they take with me a mental 





flight to Freiburg in Baden, and hear how | 


the winter months bring their own interests 
and pleasures, though the eye of the passing 
tourist is not there to observe them ? 

It is true that last winter can hardly be 
considered a typical one in South Germany, 
for in general fogs and rain dispute the reign 
of King Frost, who only as a rule in North 
Germany has an undisputed sway ; for since 
1829 there had been none so _ severe. 
November began dull but fine, and All 
Saints’ Day was one of those still, sad, autumn 
days which harmonized with the most pa- 
thetic festival of the year, and crowds visited 
the cemeteries and laid wreaths of flowers on 
the graves of their friends. Signs of winter’s 
approach are on all sides ; on market days you 
see a brisk sale of spinning wheels amongst 
the old country dames, double windows are 
put in, the chopping of firewood is heard 
everywhere; but last year we may date its 
arrival in due form, from the autumnal 
“ Messe” or Fair when the first snow fell. 
These fairs are held all over Germany in 
spring and autumn, and are a great source of 
enlivenment to the peasantry, indeed to the 
community in general, 'whilst as tothe children, 
it is indeed a time of rejoicing for them, and 
with beaming faces they crowd to the various 
shows and merry-go-rounds, and mount the 
mermaids, lions and tigers, or—height of 
ambition to the little girls—a white swan. 
The shooting galleries, panoramas, con- 


orderly manner in which all passes off, and 
the absence of the rough element which is so 
apt to spoil such festivities at home, and yet 
with us such innocent recreations are still 
more needed as wholesome breaks in the 
monotony of existence. Rows of booths 
are ranged round the old cathedral and in 
the parade grounds, from which recruits are 
driven to practise the goose-step elsewhere, 
and their contents are of every imaginable 
variety, furs, boots, pipes, photographs, toys, 
Algerian wares, pottery (from Switzerland 
and the Black Forest), Tyrolese gloves ; in 
fact, to say what is zo¢t to be found is easier 
than the reverse. As a rule the things are 
more suitable for the peasant to purchase 
than for people of a higher class, and it is 
amusing to see them busy bargaining as they 
lay in their winter supplies, which are carried 
off in red handkerchiefs by women in short 
full petticoats and gay aprons, wearing the 
great Alsatian bow of black silk, or the tight- 
fitting embroidered cap as headdress. The 
shops in the town lose a good deal of custom 
during the Messe, and therefore many trades- 
men in self-defence set up stalls in the streets, 
and one pitied the unfortunate confectioners 
and drapers in their attempts to keep warm 
in the rain and sleet, counting the hours till 
|they were back again in their warm—zery 
warm shops. 

As I said, the snow lay white on the roofs, 
and the wind swept piercingly over the 
Schlossberg, but little did we think what was 
before us. Day by day the frost grew more 
intense, day by day the figures were more 
startling on the large thermometer in the 
town, and when on one night before Christ- 
mas 18° delow zero or 50° of frost were 
registered, one felt zero itself was a very com- 
fortable degree of warmth. But cold indeed 
it was even when far above this extreme point, 
and if it had not been for the much-abused 
but useful German stove, how to keep warm 
would have been a matter of difficulty ; and 
woe betide those unfortunates who had stoves 

‘of bad construction, or who did not under- 
stand their management, for even with wood 
heaped on three times a day lumps of ice 
remained unthawed for weeks in the inner 
side of the double window, whilst single 
_windows opening into a warm passage were 


jurers, &c., give much harmless amusement, | transformed into thick white blinds, the ice 
and one feels a sense of shame at seeing the 


daily increasing till it was at least an inch 
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amusement of the winter, and as there were 


thick. . Many were the small household 
fifty-five good days on the ice, the most back 


miseries : water left at night half-a-yard from 
a stove was frozen in the morning, and if it | ward beginner had at least time to learn the 


was spilt on the stairs it froze before a servant |art. Until recent years the ladies in this 
had time to rub it up, and we found ourselves | part of Germany felt there was something of 
partaking of iced d/anc-mange against our |“ fastness” in skating, but now there is no 
will, as a short time out of the kitchen had|more popular amusement, though the Eng- 
congealed it into flakes. One’s heart ached |lish girls still carry off the palm for anything 
to think what the poor must suffer, and it|beyond simple forward skating. Another 
was no wonder that beggars increased in a|reason may have something to do with the 
way never known before in the prosperous |favour in which the LZzsbahn (merely a 
old town; soup-kitchens and similar chari-| meadow flooded) is held, for here there is 
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table schemes were liberally supported, as 
was also an entertainment in aid of the 
dreadful distress in Silesia. 
is much less poverty, and the type is much 


softer, than in a town of the same style and | 
with an equal number of inhabitants (37,000) | 


at home. But setting aside the thought of 
these cheerless homes, the cold brought its 


own enjoyments, at least out of doors. It is) 


true that sometimes icicles an inch long 
hung to one’s veil, and it was curious to see 
the suddenly aged appearance of one’s ac- 
quaintance, moustaches and beards being 


frozen white, whilst cases of frozen eyelashes | 


were not unknown. The air cut like a knife, 


and if there had been the least wind the cold | 


would have been unendurable, but the perfect 
stillness, the brilliant sunshine, the blue sky— 


absolutely unclouded for weeks — was the | 


perfection of winter weather, and wrapped 
well up in furs, was there anything more 


exhilarating than a walk over the loudly | 


crackling snow? It was curious to think how 


much higher the temperature remained on | 


the Black 
valleys. 
What pretty winter pictures were on all 
sides, like the almanacks and illustrated Christ- 
mas numbers realized! The Kaiser Strasse 
in Freiburg is at all times a characteristic 
German street, with its churches, irregular 
roofs, old houses, and numerous fountains, 
and now with their gables and pinnacles 
defined in snow and with the winter sha- 
dows—always a gain from the sun’s low 
altitude—it looked doubly picturesque, and 
the finishing touch was sure to be given in 
the foreground by an old woman bending 


under her load of wood, the heavy sledges | 


with great logs from the forest, and men in 
fur caps and high boots smoking long china 
pipes; the children in their bright hoods, 
busy with their hand-sledges, and the peasant 


Asa whole there | 


Forest mountains than in the| 





an exception to the general division of the 
sexes in German life, for the most rigid of 
chaperones do not object to their daughters 
‘taking /ours with students, whether white, 
i green, or yellow capped—or with one of the 
ever numerous lieutenants, whose swords 
may be seen dangling from the benches, and 
who are ever ready to push their fair friends 
in chairs, to get up a quadrille, and otherwise 
to be generally useful. The scene was im- 
mortalized by one of them in a picture con- 
taining portraits of the chief members of the 
Verein ; the English colonel, surrounded by 
an admiring group, studying the elaborate 
| figures he so easily cut on the glittering ice, 
}and of course the individuals. in knicker- 
bockers—a costume still very surprising to 
German mind—are sons of Albion, though we 
|indignantly repudiate scarlet stockings and 
grass-green gloves as libels. Thus did many 
pleasant afternoons pass, and how glorious 
were the sunsets, as day after day the sun 
sank like a fiery ball in the blue misty dis- 
tance which hid the Vosges, its rays tingeing 
| with rose the snow-covered Schlossberg, and 


| 


ithe delicate lace-work spire of the Munster, 
| which on nearer approach was itself a beau- 
itiful winter picture, as roof and buttress, 
pinnacle and statue were frosted with a silver 
robe. 

The winter was not so favourable for 
'sleighing as for skating, as snowstorms were 
| few, and though the first white sheet remained 
| pure and hard, yet it was only a slight cover- 


;| ing, and after a while wore off the roads, and 


if there is one sensation more unpleasant than 
| another, it is that of bumping in a sleigh on 
snowless ground. 

Before Christmas, however, you saw figures 
resembling Esquimaux, with little visible but 
their noses, setting forth with jingling bells 
and cracking whips to see the winter glories 
of the Héllenthal,—not long, alas! to be left 





women with scarlet handkerchiefs, whilst all | in its original beauty, for the long projected 
day long the sledge-bells jingled merrily past. | railway is at last really to be taken in hand, 
In Freiburg, as in England, skating was ‘he|and will soon bring a different life to that 
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romantic ravine and the charming Himmel- 
reich. Nearer Freiburg, the pretty Gunters- 
thal with its pines and little water-mills, hung 
with immense icicles, had many visitors. 
Sometimes too the students drove with a 
procession of more than twenty sleighs, to 
some Gasthaus in the neighbourhood, and on 
their return the red glow of their torches 
contrasted with the keen cold light of the 
stars, which this winter shone with especially 
vivid intensity. 

But there are more congenial if less ro- 
mantic amusements, when the thermometer 
is below zero, than sleighing either by torch 
or moonlight, and of these the opera and 
theatre come first on the list in any descrip- 
tion of South German life. Much does one 
hear in England of the hoped-for reform of 
the stage, and it would indeed be well if some 
hints were taken from the rational manner in 
which our German cousins conduct theatrical 
matters, for the early hours, the simple toilette 
required, the trifling expense—the best seats 
being under three shillings —and above all the 





management by men of character and posi- 
tion, do away with most of the objections | 
urged with justice against theatres at home, | 
and provide a really wholesome recreation. | 
Only actors of perfectly correct character are 
engaged, ‘and any violation of the rules| 
regulating the length of petticoats, &c., is 
severely reprimanded—at any rate this is the 
case in Freiburg. 

Most of the operas are given during the 
season, and as may be supposed Wagner’s 
master-pieces receive special attention, and are | 
sure to. draw crowded audiences. They arevery 
creditably given, and the slight misfortune 
that occurred one day during the performance 
of “ Der Freischiitz,” when the moon rather 
astonished the spectators by a novel eclipse, 
in plunging into a lake below, is a sort of 
mishap that is very rare. The dramatic corps 
is, however, in general stronger than the 
operatic, and they constantly gave spirited 
performances, sometimes of Schiller, Goethe, 
or Lessing, but more frequently of either 
historical or modern pieces, such as “ Dr. 
Klaus,” ‘“‘Haseman’s. Daughters,” “The 
Violet Eater,” “Sword and Pigtail,” in all of 
which the moral tone is excellent. 

In the comfortable, warm theatre, concerts 
usually take place, generally given by one of 
the two Vereins, to which most of the musical 
people of the place belong ; sometimes care- 
fully practised pieces, such as Schubert’s 
‘‘ Domestic War,” Schumann’s “ Paradise and 
the Peri,” or Brahm’s “Requiem,” are the sole 





attraction; sometimes a mixed programme, 
when some leading star, as Hans Bulow, 
Sarasate, Madame Schumann, are additional 
magnets. Of course music in any form is 
thoroughly appreciated by Germans, and 
applause is only given to a genuine success, 
but generally the leading star is presented by 
some young girl with a wreath or two of 
laurel tied with white satin, or an album with 
photographs of the-district. 

The winter, in fact, is the great time for 
intellectual activity in all things. First of all 
come the lectures at the University given by 
Professors onsuch subjects as Ice Phenomena, 
“ Electricity,” Holbein, the Miracle Plays 
of the Middle Ages, and these gather large 
audiences. The University itself is especially 
resorted to by Roman Catholics, and has 
between five and six hundred students, of 
whom the larger proportion study medicine 
and law. Then political and _ historical 
Vereins give lectures at intervals, and as for 
the XAvdnzchen for all sorts of objects, they 
are endless. These ‘little societies” have 
sometimes both ladies and gentlemen as 
members, bnt in general they are feminine in 
character ; the members meet to read Ger- 
man authors, or more frequently English, to 
study history, music, or what not; and then 
there are Avdnzchen whose object is to work 
for the poor. During the winter also the 
classes amongst the Protestants, in preparation 
for the public examination before confirma- 
tion at Easter, take place, and one sees once 
or twice during the week the boys and girls 
that are soon to be confirmed, on their way 
to the respective Herr Pfarrers. 

As Christmas draws near, however, there 
is little time amongst the girls for anything 
but preparing presents for their family, for it 
is a sine gud non that on the table round 
the Christmas tree, all the elders of the 
family at the least should find something 
which is the handiwork of the daugh- 
ters of the house, and the most nimble 
fingers have hard work to be ready in time. 
German ladies, though sometimes rather 
lacking in taste, are very neat workers, and 
embroidery and Holbein work have a share 
of their time as well as stocking knitting ; 
crewel work is only coming into fashion and 
the phase is different to ours, as old Ger- 
man patterns and outlines from Middle Age 
costumes are more in fashion than flowers 
used to be athome. Paintings on wood and 
china are also in favour as presents. A 
German Christmas has been so often de- 
scribed that I will not enter into all the 
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details of the joyful festival, which is indeed |to the public-house than is, alas, the case 
a time of universal rejoicing. -Not only is | with us. 
the fir-tree lighted in the houses of the rich} Last winter was a gay one in Freiburg, 
and where there are children, but even the | owing to the presence of the young Prince of 
poorest contrive to decorate a tiny affair of Baden, who completed his studies at the 
a few branches, and ‘even solitary bachelors University, and whose amiability, good man- 
have their tree, which must be rather a dis- | ners, sayings and doings, with whom he had 
mal enlivenment. A wax figure of the danced, with whom he had of danced, gave 
Christ Kind is placed at its foot, or some-|no less an inexhaustible topic of conversa- 
times an angel on the topmost branch, and | tion than the weather itself. And in truth 
the Protestants are taught that the glittering | the tall, good-looking prince seemed to deserve 
tree is a symbol of the Light that is come |a good portion of these golden opinions. 
into the world, and that therefore the pre- | Dances, suppers, every kind of evening amuse- 
sents must be placed on tables round, | ment, followed each other in rapid succes- 
not on the tree itself, which must shine in |sion ; fad/eaux vivants are especially popular 
its own beauty. amongst the Germans, and scenes from 
It was the prettiest sight when the week |Scheffel’s ‘“ Ekkehard,” from the “ Vulture 
before Christmas the firs were sold in the{ Maiden” (the authoress of the latter, by the 
Miinster Platz. Hundreds of trees formed | bye, is one of the celebrities of Freiburg), 
a charming contrast to the grand pile of red ‘and from family pictures, were especially well 
and brown stonework behind ; snow lay on | given. So too was a graceful little piece at a 
the ground, women in red handkerchiefs, | farewell party to the prince, in which Soczety, 
men in furs carried on a brisk trade in the the Black Forest and the University, repre- 
trees, which varied in price from a juvenile | sented by pretty young girls in appropriate 
for twopence, to a fine specimen, eight or ten | costumes, meet the Be regetst, or Spirit of the 
feet high, for eighteen pence. Afterthetw enty-| Mountains, who whilst rejoicing at the first 
fifth the lower classes make a round of the | breath of spring in the heights, inquires why 
churches to see the Avippen, or painted | he only finds gloomy faces in Freiburg, where- 
models of the Stable at Bethlehem, with the | upon the three pour forth their lamentations 
sacred figures, angels, shepherds and cattle in | at the thought the Prince, too, will vanish with 
brilliant colours, and on “ Three Kings Day” | the snow! Dinner parties are rare in South 
the three visitors to the Manger are added | German society, nor as they begin in general 
to the collection under the burning lamp. | at three or four o’clock, and last many hours, 
An impressive service takes place at four in | is this to be regretted, and their place is taken 
the morning of Christmas Day, when the | by suppers, which are really very much the 
tapers held by the people and the candles in | same thing. At the close there is much cere- 
the aisles and chapels are all lighted from |monious drinking of healths, and ladies as 
one central flame—the light passing onwards | well as gentlemen are expected to touch 
from one to another—an illustration of the | | glasses with the hostess and express their good 
diffusion of the light from the Star of Bethle-| wishes. As for the coffee parties—dullest of 
hem, which was aptly used in the service | | entertainments—they flourish above all in the 
in our own English church that day—that | winter afternoons, and many are the hours 
church, or rather room, which with its deco-| spent round the velvet tables, partaking of 
ration in fir and holly, and the service with | the large flat cakes peculiar to the occasion, 
the dear familiar hymns, brought us into |and discussing the affairs of the world in 
communion with our fellow-countrymen in / general, and still more in particular. But I 
many lands. As everywhere at this season | find I am wandering from my subject proper 
the poor are not forgotten, and the hospitals, | to the wider field of German manners and 
orphan asylums, schools, &c., all share in | customs, and as that would lead me far beyond 
festivities, and the ¢rinkgelds which are liber- | the limits of my paper, I will bring my little 
ally bestowed find their way less frequently | sketch to a close. 1, 
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* Laymans View or PuHRIsTIAN Union. 


BY A NONCONFORMIST. 


OREMOST among the many and 
varied dreams of the world has 
been the idea of religious union. 
To gather all peoples within the 
circle of one Church, to cause all 

men to accept one creed, to force all kingdoms 
to bow before one deity or set of deities—this 
has acted like a spell on individuals and na- 
tions, and has produced some of the darkest 
as well as some of the brightest pages of the 
world’s history. The horrors of persecution 
and the glories of missionary heroism ; the 
bloody deeds of the iniquitous Inquisition 
and the noble lives of such men as Colum- 
bus and Livingstone, all owe their existence 
to the dream of religious union. 

It is not surprising that this should be so. 
All mental growth is a confused, purblind 
struggle to realize the truth, and slowly but 





surely, in the gloom of religious hatred, and | 


in the sunshine of Christian charity, there 
has been rising up in the mighty heart of the 
world the true idea of Christian union, and 
we may say at once that if Christianity be 
the true religion, or, more correctly, the reli- 
gion of the truth, it is impossible that last- 
ing or world-wide union could exist in any 
other. 

Two ideas of Christian union are con- 
ceivable :— 

(1). Similarity of forms and opinions. 

(2). Likeness, z#¢., similarity of feelings 
and principles—oneness of spirit. 

The first idea is simply impracticable, and 
would not alone constitute union, even if it 
were capable of realization. 

It is impracticable, because forms are 
simply expressions of feeling, and various 
men naturally express the same feeling in 
various ways. In the East, the subject bows 
to the dust before his sovereign ; in England, 
we merely uncover the head. In both cases, 
the feeling is the same. Joy is the same 


feeling in every heart, yet how differently is | 


it exhibited by different persons. Grief is 
the same, yet the Jew had a public wailing- 
place, and we consider the strictest retire- 
ment as suitable. Even two brothers, in one 
household, show their filial love differently. 
It is the same with our religious feelings ; 
all are expressed differently, for all are idio- 
syncratic. If all persons were forced to act 
alike there would be some who would ex- 
press no real feeling, because they could not 


do so in the particular way prescribed. For 
them it would be a hollow mockery, a miser- 
able delusion. Their hearts, their characters, 
would remain untouched. 

It is impossible that the sensuous-natured 
Italian, with the warmth of the southern sun 
in his veins, could express his religious feel- 
ings in the same manner as his colder-blooded 
northern brother. If he were compelled to 
observe the same forms, it would not be re- 
ligion to him. And in our own land the 
man of esthetic feeling, warm imagination 
and impulsive temperament, turns dissatisfied 
from the cold puritanical observances of wor- 
ship, and delights his soul in what is to him 
a far more suitable and expressive ritual. 
Observe, I am not now speaking of doctrine, 
but of form only, and therefore if he but 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth—if 
he but distinguish between the mere esthetic 
emotion and deeper-seated spirit of worship, 
although the form of his worship may appear 
to me inappropriate and possibly displeasing, 
yet who am I, that I should not wish him 
“God speed”? His mind is cast in a different 
mould, and therefore he must express him- 
self in a different way. 

Neither can the universal acceptation of 
the same theological efinions be possible. 
They are but guesses at truth——“‘ man’s say 
ing about God’s saying”—of course each 
man supposing that his “guess” is as good 
as his neighbour’s. There is nothing de- 
finite about them. They are ever shifting as 
the sands of the sea. ‘The strongly pro- 
nounced dogma of to-day is the superstition 
of to-morrow and the maybe laughing-stock 
of the day after. The opinions and dogmas 
of the world! They are numberless as the 
leaves of autumn and like them fade and 
die. Nevertheless, they are not to be de 
spised, for they are the shadows of great 
realities, and show how passionately men 
have sought after truth, These opinions 
‘must be to a large extent :vdzvidua/, for our 
| modes of thought are so different, the ways 
in which it is possible for us to grasp truth 
| are so varied, that our opinions, #¢., our 
‘representations of truth—must likewise be 
| different. 








‘* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
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But even if it were possible for all to be out- 
wardly similar, all. to think exactly alike, this 
would not alone constitute union. Men are 
deeper than this. Each one of us has a 
soul, a spirit—or as it is spoken of in the 
Proverbs—a heart, and “out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, &c., the things which 
defile a man.” ‘This heart is the guide of 
each man’s life, and unless this be similarly 
touched and changed, there can be no union, 
there could be no complete similarity. Even 
if all were alike in forms and opinions, unless 
there were this oneness of spirit, we should 
resemble whited sepulchres, similarly fair 
outside, but within full of discords and 
differences. And if our hearts are thus 
similarly changed, why need we quarrel about 
the means by which the change was accom- 


plished or the forms in which the new and | 


better feelings are expressed ? 
This leads us to a consideration of the 
second idea which is conceivable of Christian 


union. It is that of a similarity of feelings | 
a oneness of spirit. | We/ something to be desired, and this want is sup- 





and_ principles 





animated by one spirit. And so it must be 
with the union of the Christian Church. 
The various branches must be outwardly 
different, having different work to perform ; 
but each branch can be governed by one 
will—the will of God, and animated by one 
spirit—the spirit of Christ. 

Again, we notice that such union will not 
only be a similarity of feelings and motives, 
but a binding together of individuals in con- 
sequence of this manifoldness of operations. 

Observe an army fronting the enemy: 
there are the various kinds of soldiers— 
artillerymen, riflemen, cavalry, and so forth. 
There is complete union, for not only are 
they similar in the desire to conquer, but 
they feel the need of each other to help to 


iconquer. ‘The artilleryman knows the need 


of the dashing cavalry and the steady in- 
fantry, and they, in their turn, understand 
how important are the thundering guns. ‘To 
be but similar in forms and thoughts, aye, 
even in feeling and motives, would still leave 


may express ourselves differently, we may | plied in the outward dissimilarity of the various 


hold different opinions, but we are all capable 


members,—the peculiarities of each enabling 


of similar feelings, we can all act on the same | them to supply the others’ wants, and thus to 
principles, we can all be animated by one|be bound together in the bonds of mutual 


spirit. 

We all know what it is to love and to be 
beloved—this is common to our race. We 
are all conscious of acting on some principles, 
either good or bad. ‘We are all capable of 
being influenced by one spirit—witness the 
spirit of defiance which animated the whole 
nation when the beacon-blaze flashed the 
intelligence from south to north that the 
Armada was near. Only in this way—one- 
ness of spirit—can Christian, or any other, 
union be possible, for in this way only can 
it be truthful and complete. 

Let us examine this idea more closely. It 
is this idea which we have already spoken of 
as having been evolved out of the failures of 
the past. Men are beginning to see that this 
idea only is capable of realization, and are 
agreeing to differ about forms and opinions— 
but alas! they are only deginning, and the 
progress is slow. 

The first point that we notice about this 
true union, is that it will be manifold in its 
operations. Physically we are, each of us, 
living examples of a similar unity, manifold 
in its operations. No one member of our 
body is alike, each is different, for each has 
different functions to perform. Nevertheless, 
when in health there is perfect unity, for 
all members are governed by one will, and 








service and dependence. 

True union, therefore, consists of a whole 
composed of many parts outwardly different, 
but animated by the same spirit, the very 
difference of these parts being an essential, 
inasmuch as it enables one part to supple- 
ment the others. 

It is to this grand consummation that the 
world is gradually tending. In the golden 
age, which is slowly but surely drawing 
near, all shall bow to the will of God, and 
all shall possess the spirit of Christ. Out- 
wardly different forms and opinions, as varied 
as the various idiosyncrasies with which God 
has Himself endowed them, but he essential 
thing the same, the sow/ of each one in com- 
plete accordance with the Spirit of God. 

Further, this idea is in complete accord- 
ance with what are called the laws of nature. 
In science we see one principle, working in 
many forms; there is no monotony. And 
but for this spiritual unity there could only 
be realized a dead level of monotonous 
similarity, out of harmony with nature, weari- 
some in the extreme, against which men, as. 
now constituted, would ceaselessly rebel. 
We should resemble sheep passing through 
a field, or the atoms of sand on the sea-shore, 
all exactly alike. How narrowing this, to 
the power of God! What a wealth of beauty 
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would be lost! The Apostle Paul perceived 
this, and rejoiced to behold the marvellous 
beauty and power observable, in one spirit 
expressing itself in manifold forms, binding 


men together, and preparing countless 
thousands for heaven’s many-mansioned 
home. 


With God all is beautiful, as well as rigidly 
right. In contemplating His ideas, His works, 
there is no sense of imperfection, there is no 
monotony. Everything is fresh, beautiful, 
complete. 

The next point for consideration is: How 
such union may be best accomplished. 
Let us first glance at the principles on which 
men have acted in the past, and by observing 
the causes of their failure, learn the secret of 
success. 

I. We notice they have had an erroneous 
idea of union. Too often their notion has 
been to establish a similarity of forms and 
opinions ; this we have seen to be imprac- 
ticable. They forgot, or did not perceive, 
that men are individuals, and must, there- 
fore, express themselves idiosyncratically. 
They substituted the form for the feeling, 
the opinion for the truth itself. Their idea 
of union has not been the idea we believe 
to be the true one. They have been fasci- 
nated by false fire; they have pursued a 
vision and not a reality. It has been as 
though they manufactured brass and thought 
to find it gold. 

II. They have had mistaken or rather un- 
spiritual ideas of religion itself. They have 
preached gross and material representations 
of truth, substituting them for the truth itself. 
This has necessarily caused disunion, for 
there have always been men who have per- 
ceived the vast difference existing between 
truth, and the forms in which it has been 
presented. The various degrees in which 
material semblance are thus substituted for 
spiritual facts—the vast difference in the 
power of spiritual perception—this is the prin- 
cipal cause of disunion. To be united, all 
men must see, must feel the ¢ru¢h, they must 
be spiritually minded, they must recognise 
the difference between form and fact, between 
God’s revelation and man’s opinions con- 
cerning it. 

We take two examples of this great fact : 
firstly, the disunion which arose between the 
Pharisees and Christ ; secondly, the disunion 
between Roman Catholicismand Protestantism. 

The religions of the world have all been 
framed to satisfy man’s craving for truth— 
reality. To the rude conceptions of the 








earlier days, it was necessary to present that 
truth in a material form. As man grew 
more spiritually minded, or more capable of 
perceiving truth spiritually,.‘‘in the fulness of 
time,” Christ came and: revealed the truth 


without material form. . He showed the 
meaning of the types and shadows which 
before had been necessary... The whole 
of the cumbersome ritual of the Jewish 
church was nothing but a type of the truths 
which Christ revealed. The Pharisees clung 
to the traditions of their fathers, without per- 
ceiving their meaning. They degraded religion 
into an observance of forms. With them it 
was material and artificial. Their hearts, 
their characters, were untouched and un- 
changed. They did not understand the 
Christ. They had no spiritual perception 
| whatever, at least outside their own particular 
form. Christ taught the meaning of their form, 
they practised the form without perceiving 
wrong. ‘They thought it was more righteous 
to tithe mint, anise and cummin than to be 
filled with the spirit of love and charity. 
They imagined it was better to make long 
public prayers, than to be filled with the 
spirit of constant dependence upon God. 
They were religious men, but their ideas of 
religion were not deep and spiritual. Alas 
that Pharisees should still exist ! 

Again, the dogmas and superstitions of the 
Roman Catholic church are in the same way 
representations of truth.substituted for truth 
itself. Receiving it fresh and pure as crystal 
from Christ, they have materialized it so much, 
covered and: cased it in forms to such an ex- 
tent, that these casings are taken for the 
truths they illustrate, and the original spiritual 
meaning-—the only valuable part—is com- 
pletely lost. The absurd dogma of transubstan- 
tiation is a good example of this. It is absurd, 
simply because it is such a palpable substi- 
tution of the material form for the spiritual 
fact. Like the Pharisees of old, the Roman- 
ists will cling so tenaciously to these material 
representations of truth, too often, if not 
always failing to perceive their meaning. On 
the other hand, Protestants, and particularly 
Protestant Dissenters, seeing their artificiality, 
pass them by and sweep on to that higher 
sphere of life, in which true religion is seen 
to be the apprehension and application of 
those few grand principles which form the 
Alpha and the Omega of Christ’s teaching. 

III. We notice that as a necessary conse- 
quence of entertaining a mistaken idea ‘of 
union, and of materializing spiritual truths, 
men have endeavoured to establish union by 
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coercion. This shows profound ignorance of 
human nature. Men may be compelled to 
bow within one church, to mutter the same 
prayers, to subscribe to the same creed, but 
a change of heart cannot be forced. Coercion 
is useless where the heart is concerned. The 
only power to which it will bow, the only 
constraint which it will acknowledge is the 
power of love, the constraint of affection. 
Christ, than whom no one knows more inti- 
mately the complexities of human nature, 
Christ risks all on the power of love, and 
says, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.” Let us follow the Master in this 
as in all things. 

Having thus endeavoured to define our 


idea of union, and ascertained the causes of 


past failure, we can see more clearly the best 
means for its accomplishment. Guided by 
the foregoing considerations we suggest :— 

I, That each individual Christian should 
make it a personal duty to have a right idea 
of union and endeavour to promote it by 
cultivating charitable feelings towards others. 
If this were the case we should have no 


that “it is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
(the form) profiteth little.” Let us recognise 
the oneness of spirit wherever found, and we 
| shall be united. We cannot comprehend 
| the motive of another man’s mind, so if there 
be Christ-likeness in the life and character, 
there is unity ; let us recognise it, and ignore 
the rest. 

This, surely, is the meaning of Christ’s 
rebuke to His disciples, when He said, “ For- 
bid him not ; for he that is not against us is 
for us.” 

III. Let us recognise the need that exists 
for each sect ; let us recognise the fact that 
God’s will is manifold, and that one sect can 
only accomplish its particular part. It would 
be a labour worthy of a master-mind, to trace 
the contribution which each sect has made to 
the process of spreading the knowledge of 
the truth; Calvinist and Romanist; Puritan 
and priest ; God has used them all, and will 
show them that, notwithstanding their dif- 
| ferences of forms and opinions, yet inasmuch 
|as they have striven to be like Christ in 
| spirit they have been His children, and, so 





painful quarrels about “Burials,” and “Estab-| far, have been one in heart. Alas! that in 


lishments.” The clergy would be among the | 


first to recognise (if they were but true to 
themselves), that all men who love our Lord 
Jesus in sincerity, and in truth, are equally 
members of His spiritual Church, have equal 
rights of burial and can worship where and 
how they please without being guilty of 
“ schism.” 

Said a good clergyman to the writer the 
other day: “If all the clergy were like me, 
there would be no Dissenters. I should kill 
them all with kindness.” Without agreeing 
absolutely with him, I can safely say that if all 
were animated by his kindly and considerate 
spirit the terrible line of cleavage which now 
runs through our English life would soon 
disappear. 

How useless to attempt the impossible, to 
strive for the unattainable. Outward similarity 
is impossible ; let us each, then, endeavour to 
establish identity of sfzri#, and cease entirely 
to trouble about anything else. 

II. Let the union already existing be re- 
cognised. Wesay the union a/ready existing, 
for verily if union be a oneness of spirit, 
there are many thousands named by various 
names, who are already united in their love 
for Christ, and their desire to follow Him. 
There are still far too many of us who sub- 
stitute representations of truth for the truth 
itself; and this it is which divides us. But 
let us look deeper than this. Let us learn 


all denominations so many who have named 
themselves with the name of Christ, should 
be in fact and in heart children of the devil, 
and have done his work whilst wearing the 
cloak of religious observance—their feelings 
bad, their principles bad, and their hearts bad 
too ! 

IV. Teach these principles of real union 
to the children. Refrain from pointing out 
the differences of opinion to them. How 
horrible is the division which exists even 
among them. “JZ go to church, you to 
chapel!” and the shrug of the shoulders of 
the pert little miss who utters the words is 
indeed a satire upon that spirit of love which 
Christ taught. Or, take another illustration. 
The writer was in Kensal Green Cemetery 
one afternoon, and a little lad whom he met 
there thus explained the existence of the 
division—“ Z/zs is the consecrated ground, 
where good Churchmen are buried ; /hat the 
unconsecrated, where Dissenters, Jews, and 
all those sorts of people, are interred.” 
How can union become an accomplished 
fact whilst children are taught thus? 

The idea of one outward and visible Church 
must be given up. What is the use of pur- 
suing a myth? Yet it is this earth-born myth 
which is at the root of all discord. 

If it were sought to bring others to Christ 
simply by the proclamation of Himself and 





of His life and love, it would do far more 
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to break men’s hearts than any amount of 
doctrinal dispute or theological controversy. 


In fact the disunion now prevailing among, 


Christians is one of the greatest allies the 
devil has got. 

V. These suggestions for individual effort 
apply with equal force to collective action. 
We have our British Association meetings 
when the experts of the various branches of 
science meet ; why should there not be an 
annual parliament of the Christian sects, 
and this again repeated in the various towns 
where now, alas! in too many cases, not only 
disunion but rancour exists, and one church 


is only reinforced by drawing away members | 


from another ? 








acknowledges as a church) must unite.shoulder 


to shoulder to fight the foe, and never, perhaps, 
was union more needed. Unbelief now flaunts 
itself everywhere, and the want of faith is every- 
where painfully apparent. And what are Chris- 
tians doing? Fighting and wrangling among 
themselves as much as endeavouring to evan- 
gelize others, and the unbeliever sneers and 
says, “ When even /Hese cannot agree, how can 
it be expected / should cast in my lot with 
them ?” 

Similarity of forms and opinions cannot 
be ; identity of spirit—of belief in Christ— 
and the proclamation of such identity can be 
and must be if Christianity is to prevail. 

Let us forget differences and recognise the 
are all children of one Father, of 





all. members of Christ’s aaa Church | whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
(which is the ov/y church He established or/is named. 


a a 


Grotta FERRATA. 


N the 25th of March there is an 
annual fair held in the little town, 
) or village, of Grotta Ferrata, about 
m ten miles to the south-east of 
Rome. These country festas are 
getting fewer and fewer, even in Italy. Rail- 
roads and the march of civilization are 
gradually stamping out all traces of simple 
country life, and its national characteristics, 
in most European lands ; but so interesting 
and attractive are these gay country gather- 
ings, that if the visitor to Rome at that season 
has the time to spare, he could not do better 
than give a day to the festa at Grotta Ferrata. 





The morning of the 25th March rose fair, 


and promising, with all the bright softness 
of Italy's lovely spring days. We were up, 
betimes, and away by an early train to Frascati, 


grazing, with here and there a ruined castle 
of the middle ages, telling of the feuds of 
the Colonna and Orsini factions, which took 
the place of the struggles of Rome with the 
AEquians and Volscians of earlier times— 
through orchards of almond trees and _ nec- 
tarines, fragrant and gay with their burdens 
of rich blossom—-we reached the station of 
Frascati, about three-quarters of an hour 
from Rome. An omnibus was waiting to 
take passengers up to the town, which is 
approached by a steep ascent of nearly a 
mile from the station ; but Grotta Ferrata was 
our destination, and we preferred the two 
miles’ walk through fields, and woods, and 
lanes, and amidst the song of birds—a great 
|treat after the stony streets of Rome. 

Grotta Ferrata is a picturesque village on 


which was our first step to the village fair. the lower slope of the Alban hills—those 
We wound our way amongst the ruins of hills, so striking an object in the wondrously 
those marvellous aqueducts of ancient times, | beautiful views around Rome, with their ever- 
of which the Claudian crossed the Campagna | changing hues, from deep violet to softest 


in giant strides with ten miles of arches, six of! pink or opal. 


which still remain, while thirty-six more miles 
of subterranean work completed the forty- 
six of which the great aqueduct consisted. 


What vast conceptions, what mighty energy, 
_ what indomitable will, had those old Romans, | 


as their works do testify! Then passing 


It has acastellated monastery, 
which, with the church and its campanile, are 
the most striking objects of the village ; and, 
indeed, at a distance the former looks more 
like a castle than a monastery. It owes its 
military towers and ditch to that most war- 
like Pope, Julius II., who, when Cardinal 


amidst the various mounds and undulations, | Rovere, was abbot of this monastery. But 
across. a plain of verdure, all bright with | jit dates from a much earlier period—the 
spring flowers, among which the large, hand- ‘beginning of the tenth century—and was 
some, meek-eyed oxen of the Campagna were ‘erected in memory of the Greek Saint Nilus, 
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a monk of the order of St. Basil, who settled | but all in an innocent, light-hearted sort of 
in this neighbourhood when driven from the | style. One felt less apprehension in wander- 
east of Italy by the Saracens, and was re-| ing through the mazes of this fair than could 
nowned for his good works, It is the only| have been the case in our own beloved 
monastery of Basilian monks in the Papal! country, where the element of drink plays so 
States, and the ritual is performed after the | large a part in any festivity. It struck us 
Greek manner. It possessed at one time a/ very much on several occasions in Italy, 
valuable Greek library, said to be the finest | when we had got entangled in a great crowd 
in Italy, but various Popes removed it, by| of the people, how quiet and courteous they 
degrees, to Rome, and its contents are now| were; no pushing and driving as with us, 
chiefly in the Vatican and the Barberini| but just quietly making way here and there ; 
Libraries. }and, if it is a show you are watching, occa- 

The military and monastic gloom of the | sionally they will help you to a better view. 
place was brightened on this March day by! We purchased a Roman lamp at one of 
the glorious sunshine, and the bustle and|the stalls ; one of those brass household 
gaiety of the annual fair. The great square | lamps, with small branch lights, and hanging 
outside the walls of the monastery was filled | appliances for trimming, which, two thousand 
with booths, and crowded with happy people, | years ago, were the household lamps of Rome, 
most of whom were decorated with a large,| and continue so still: and carrying off our 
rather well-cut paper flower. We stopped at| memento of the fair of Grotta Ferrata with 
one of the flower-stalls, where we were en-| great satisfaction, we entered the church, 
treated to buy some of these, and having/| which was crowded with earnest worshippers. 
provided ourselves with what appeared to be| The festa outside and the devotion inside 
the badge of the fair, threaded our way/ were in curious contrast. The very priests 
through the lines of booths, finding abund-| seemed different from the city ones; and, 
ance to satisty our curiosity and amusement. | indeed, the priest of the Italian village is 
Here was a stall laden with good pieces of| generally the simple, gentle father and friend 
homespun cloth; there another, with gar-| of his people. The great devoutness struck 
ments ready made, hats, boots, and all that} us very much. Men and women—quite as 
the countryman could require, while a dark-| many of the former as the latter—in thei. 
eyed, handsome youth, with a bright neck-| varied picturesque costumes, were kneeling 
cloth hanging loose over his white shirt, or|in every available space, but seemed tho- 
with a coloured vest of brilliant hues, held| roughly absorbed in prayer; very different 
out the most unsuitable articles, and urged | from the general worshippers in the Roman 
us, with laughing eyes, to buy. Indeed, | churches, who were ever ready to look around 
every imaginable thing was to be had. There | at any new-comer. But these simple country 
were stalls devoted to images of the/| folk never raised their eyes, whoever passed, 
Madonna, crucifixes, votive lamps: andcandles, | and as soon as one rose from his knees and 
little dishes for holy water, which women| left the church, another took his place. 
with earnest faces pressed upon us, whilst | The church has an A¢rium, or outer square, 
evidently setting us down as cold, irreligious | in the centre of which is a black cross pro- 
foreigners, for Tefusing to buy their wares. | fessing to be the exact height of the Saviour. 
There were household goods of every de-| Fine old carved doors give dignity to the 
scription—glass and crockery, bright brass/ principal entrance, and in the vestibule are 
and copper utensils, and lamps of every shape | ancient bas-reliefs which belonged to the 
and substance—but the most striking to us| original monastery of St. Nilus. A Greek 
were the refreshment stalls, where pigs were | inscription over the door exhorts all who 
roasted whole, and lay smoking on the) enter to put away impurity of thought. 
counter ; and to judge by the constant de-| 
mand for the great thick slices which were | “ ss who would enter here the house of God, 

ast out the leaven of pride and worldly thought, 

cut off and sold to the contadini, this wasa| That kindly ye may find the Judge within.” 
very popular dish. It looked and smelt most | 
savoury, with its rich black stuffing, but we! Curious mosaics of the Lamb and the 
could not make the effort of tasting it. | Twelve Apostles are on the vault above the 

It was altogether a most curious and) choir. Pope - Benedict IX. lies buried here ; 
interesting scene. Crowds of merry pur-| but-the church was too full to examine its 
chasers were bandying wit around us, and| contents in detail, so we passed quietly out 
voluble stall-keepers were puffing their goods ;| of the aisle into the chapel of St. Nilus and 
VOL. XIV. 
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St. Bartholomew, both of which saints had 
been abbots of this monastery. 

Here are Domenichino’s celebrated  fres- 
coes. One of the attendant priests told us 
that he painted them for the monastery in 
gratitude for its hospitality to him in a time 
of poverty ; but other accounts tell us that 
Cardinal Farnese brought Domenichino, in 
1610, to decorate this Greek chapel which 
he had determined to restore. The frescoes 
represent various legends in the lives of the 
good abbots, and are considered to be some 
of the artist’s finest works ; particularly that 
of the epileptic boy brought to St. Nilus to 
be cured, which is said to rival, if not to 
surpass, Raphael’s celebrated picture of that 
subject. The, most striking is the meeting of 
St. Nilus and the Emperor Otho III. who 
came to visit the saint, and ask his blessing. 
In the background is his retinue, amongst 
whom is the beautiful face of a young page, 
said to be a girl of Frascati for whom Do- 





menichino, then a young man, entertained a 
deep but unsuccessful love. The parents of | 
the maiden would have nothing to say to) 
him, and were so enraged at his introducing | 
her portrait, that he had to fly from Grotta | 
Ferrata. 

These works of art examined, and our 
lunch, which we had brought with us, dis- 
cussed on an elevated spot above the village 
piazza, commanding a lovely view, we took 
leave of the bright scene before us, and 
returned by omnibus to Frascati, with the 
intention of completing our day by a visit to 
fusculum. While waiting for donkeys for 
some of our party, we entered the cathedral, 
where are memorial tablets to two of our 
Stuarts—the Young Pretender, who died 
here in 1788, and his brother the Cardinal 
York, who was bishop of the diocese. 

Mounting our donkeys, we ascended the 
steep hill to Tusculum, past the villas 
Aldobrandini and Falconieri, from whose 
terraces there are magnificent views. Higher 
up is the Villa Rufinella, built on the sites of 
the villas of Lucullus and Cicero, the remains 
of which are still pointed out. Our path 
wound up the side of the hill, under the 
shade of chestnut trees, and amidst the 
luxuriance of spring flowers—anemones and 
violets — which sweetly scented the air. 
There are three distinct sets of remains: 
first medizeval ; higher up, the ancient Roman 
city with its amphitheatre, Cicero’s villa, &c.; 
and topmost of all, on the summit of the 
steep hill behind the theatre, is the Arx, or 
Acropolis, “the old primeval fortress from 





which Tusculum and its dictators looked 
around on a crowd of other heights crowned 
by confederate or hostile cities.” * 

Tusculum was more ancient than Rome 

itself: the chief of the thirty Latin cities, 

“*The proudest of them all,” 

which combined to reinstate the tyrant 
Tarquinsin Rome ; and inthe plain justbelow, 
“under the Porcian height,” which is still 
called Monte Porzio, was fought the great 
battle of Lake Regillus, so famous in legend 
and in song. But after that unsuccessful 
attempt ‘Tusculum made peace with Rome, 
and became a steady friend of the Romans, 
who admitted the Tusculans to the privilege 
of citizenship, so highly did they prize the 
friendship of this warlike people. ‘The posi- 
tion and fortifications of Tusculum were so 
strong that Hannibal was unable to reduce 
the city. It was still celebrated in the middle 
ages, under the Counts of Tusculum, when 
it sided with the Emperor Frederick IL., 
and maintained a struggle against the Papal 
cause, defeating the Romans in a pitched 
battle with great slaughter. The Papal ar- 
mies subsequently subdued Tusculum, and 
Pope Alexander III. made it his favourite 
residence. 

No less than seven Popes came from the 
house of Tusculum. When the English 
ambassadors were sent by Henry II. to plead 
his innocence of the murder of Thomas & 
Becket, they were received at Tusculum by 
Alexander III. in 1171: but after his death 
the city again joined the Imperialists, and it 
was finally burnt by the Romans in 1191. So 
thorough was the destruction that Tusculum 
never revived. The few inhabitants who 
survived the fury of their conquerors, hid 
themselves among the underwood, or frasche, 
on the lower slope of the hill, with which 
they built themselves booths or huts. Their 
refuge afterwards developed itself into a more 
permanent abiding place, and retained the 
name Frascati, whilst the original Tusculum 
remained a heap of ruins, gradually overgrown 
by time. The most perfect of the remains is 
the Theatre. It was excavated in 1839 by 
Maria Christina, Queen Dowager of Sweden, 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
abandoned Protestantism, and ended her days 
in Rome. Near it are some remains of the 
walls and gates of the ancient town. 

But the greatest charm of Tusculum now 
is the view from the Arx, or summit, which is 
one of the finest in the world. All around is 
the classic ground of the early struggles of 
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Rome, in the days of the kings and the com- 
monwealth, when the Samnites and the 
Volscians descended from their mountain 
homes, and sought to banish those sturdy 
intruders. There is the plain, formerly the 
Lake Regillus, where 

** All in the lands of Tusculum 

Was fought the glorious fight.”’ 
In medizval times the Savelli, the Colonna, 
and the Orsini had their towers and fortresses 
in that country, and kept up the warlike 
character of the province. But all was 
peace and beauty, as we gazed around us 
on that sweet spring day. Looking north 
we saw the whole range of Sabine moun- 
tains—conspicuous amongst them, the 


isolated grandeur of Soracte, while the| 
more distant Apennines were topped with| 
snow ; but between us and them were the| 
soft hues only known in an Italian atmo-! 


sphere, which make these views around Rome 
a very dream of beauty. To the east were 
the Alban hills, with Monte Cava towering 
in the centre (where stood in ancient times| 
the temple of Jupiter Latialis), hedging in 
our view, all purple in their afternoon glory 
of colouring, and studded with their pictur- 
esque white villages, some of which, like 
Rocca di Papa, cling, like an eagle’s nest, to 
the steep, rocky sides of the mountain. To 
the south is the site of Alba Longa, the 
ancient city amongst the hills, whence is- 
sued the founders of mighty Rome; and 
the Alban lake, with its marvellous legends, 
and so on to the blue Mediterranean which 
bounds the view on the south; whilst, look- 
ing westwards, across the vast Campagna, we 


distinguish the matchless dome which reigns 
supreme in the Eternal City, as indeed 
throughout the world, for perfection of form, 
|and size, and grace. 

It was a glorious view, and we drank our 
|fill of its beauty before we tore ourselves 
|away; then once more returned to Frascati 
and sought some more material sustenance 
at the inn there. While waiting for our cut- 
lets to be prepared, some musicians entered 
the room, and amused us with songs to the 
accompaniment of the guitar; and then 
| quietly and simply sat down not far from us 
for their share of refreshment also. 

The evening was approaching, and we felt 
|we must get back to Rome after our most 
enjoyable day. The sun was setting with 
soft, rich glow, the cicale were commencing 
their evening song, soon to be deadened by 
that of the more musical nightingales, and 
we hastened on to the railway station. On 
|our way there we suddenly came on a most 
| casious and beautiful view, framed by the old 
| buildings of the town on either side. We 
‘thought it was the boundless sea, and on its 
calm surface appeared a boat and sail in the 
far distance ; but, on closer examination, it 
proved to be the Campagna, and our black 
sail was the mighty dome of St. Peter’s, 
twelve miles off, the only building of Rome 
distinctly visible. 

The stars looked large and soft as we sped 
across the Campagna, the moon rose and 
shone through the Claudian arches, dispel- 
ling the last lovely traces of the sunsét sky 
and we reached grand old Rome again, wel 
pleased with our day’s journey. K. 
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BENEDICTIONS OF 


THE ‘APOCALYPSE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A, 


“Zo him that overcometh I will give bo eat 


fr AST month we considered the 
J. promise to the poor, suffering, 
persecuted, yet faithful church 
of Smyrna. No rebuke or cen- 
sure was administered to it, be- 
cause none was needed. ‘The whole tone of 
that epistle was gracious and encouraging. 
Very different is the character of the message 
which now comes before us. 





Pergamos was another illustrious city of, 


Asia Minor, which owed its greatness to the 
successors of Alexander, one of whom made 
it the capital of his kingdom. It was famous 


of the hidden manna.”—R¥VELATION ii. 27 


for its immense library, its splendid temples, 
and most of all for the worship of A’sculapius, 
the god of medicine, the ruins of whose 
magnificent temple outside the city still 
remain. This place presented the combined 
features of a sort of pagan cathedral city, 
university town, and a royal residence. It 
was a centre of heathen superstition, and 
hence is called in the epistle, ‘‘Satan’s 
throne.” The impure rites of Dionysus and 
Aphrodite were observed there in the most 
seductive forms. We can easily understand 
how great would. be the dangers to which 
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the faith of Christ would be thus exposed, | 
and how difficult would be the position of} 
Christians under these circumstances. The 
powers of darkness had entrenched themselves | 
there as in a congenial haunt. The god of 
this world was honoured and served by the 
majority of the citizens. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the great enemy of souls had 
stirred up a violent persecution, and that one | 
valiant champion of the cross, Antipas, whose 
name is otherwise unknown in history, was | 
slain. This open antagonism, however, was | 
not the cause of the most serious peril. The} 
true proverb, that the blood of the martyrs | 
is the seed of the Church, would doubtless | 
have been verified in Pergamos, but for an | 
internal source of weakness. ‘The noxious | 
sect of the Nicolaitanes did much more 
grievous harm than all the opposition of the 
heathen. True followers of Balaam, the 
deceitful prophet, they taught Christians to 
compromise their principles by adopting the 
worst sins of paganism, idolatry and fornica- 
tion. _He, from whose mouth proceeds the 
sharp two-edged sword of truth, detected 
this, and addressed words of solemn warning 
to these ungodly professors. And then, 
turning to the faithful few amongst the faith- 
less, bids. them hold their ground, and cheers 
them under the struggle by the twofold 
promise of the hidden manna and the 
white stone. The former of these now 
demands our attention. It has a voice for us, 
although our lot is cast, not where Satan is | 
enthroned, but where Christ is outwardly | 
reverenced and adored ; for the spirit of com- | 
promise with evil and error is a subtle danger, | 
specially prevalent in the present age, and we | 
need to be reminded that we are travelling | 
through a wilderness, and can be sustained | 
only by this hidden manna. ‘Two inquiries | 
suggest themselves. | 

(I.) What is here meant by the manna, and | 
(II.) why it is termed hidden. 

I. The history of the manna is well known. | 
Its miraculous nature is in entire keeping | 
with the other facts of the migration of the | 
children of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. | 
It is perfectly certain that a host of at least 
three millions could not have been kept alive, 
by ordinary means, while constantly moving 
up and down through the deserts of Arabia 
for forty years. ‘They could not have carried 
sufficient supplies with them, nor could they 
have found or grown them in those arid regions. 

“The natural products of the Arabian 
deserts, and of other oriental regions,” 
2bserves the writer in the ‘ Dictionary of the 








Bible,” “which bear the name of manna, have 
not the qualities or uses ascribed to the 
manna of Scripture. They are all condiments 
or medicines rather than food. . . . They are 
produced only three or four months in the 
year, from May to August, and not all the 
year round ; they come only in small quan- 
tities, never affording anything like fifteen 
million pounds a week, which must have 
been requisite for the subsistence of the whole 
Israelitish camp, since each man had an omer 
(or three English quarts) a day, and that for 
forty years. ‘They can be kept for a long time, 
and do not become useless in a day or two ; 
they are just as liable to deteriorate on the 
Sabbath, as on any other day; nor does a 
double quantity fall on the day preceding 
the Sabbath; nor would natural products 


|cease at once and for ever, as the manna is 


represented as ceasing in the book of Joshua. 
The manna of Scripture we therefore regard 
as wholly miraculous, and not in any respect 
a product of nature.” 

Being thus supernatural, it was worthy of 
its place amongst the earliest and most ex- 
pressive foreshadowings of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. That it is a type of Him, there can 
be no doubt, since in John vi. 32, 33, 
He has been pleased to apply it to Himself. 
To the multitudes attracted by the miraculous 
feeding of the five thousand He said, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave 
you not that bread from heaven, but my 
Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven: for the bread of God is He, which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world.” 

It is evidently then of Himself He speaks 
to these Pergamean Christians, and to us. 
The incarnate Son of God is this hidden 
manna. Was the manna the wilderness food 
of Israel, so is He to us. We are travelling 
through a world which however lovely, and 
abounding in proofs of its Creator’s power, 
wisdom, and goodness, cannot, satisfy the 
deepest longings of >ur hearts, and is truly 
called a wilderness. ‘True to all human ex- 
perience are Saint Augustine’s words, drawn 
from his own painful knowledge of life: 
“Q God, Thou hast made vs for Thyself, 
and restless are our hearts until they rest in 
Thee.” As therefore the world cannot, any 
more than Arabia’s sultry wastes, afford us 
the sustenance we need, we must seek it 
above the world, and out of ourselves, in 
an ever deepening acquaintance with Christ, 
as the bread of life, and find His flesh to be 
meat indeed, and His blood to be drink in- 























































deed. Having taken our nature, in all its 
weakness, but without any of its sinfulness, 
into union with His own, He passed through 
the furnace of this world’s trials and tempta- 
tions, heated seven times more than it is wont 
to be heated, and so acquired a sympathy 
with our sorrows, the most thorough and pro- 
found. And then on the cross having borne 
the full and awful weight of our guilt, and 
risen again for our justification, He has 
become just the Saviour suited to our deepest 
wants. Thus is He that true bread from 
heaven, that aman may eat thereof and not die. 

But, further, (2) the manner in which the 
manna fell is most suggestive of gospel truth. 
““When the dew fell upon the camp in the 
night the manna fell upon it. (Numb. xi. 9.) 
No more true and beautiful emblem can be 
found than the dew of the Holy Spirit’s 
influence. Stealing down softly and silently 
upon the parched and heated soil, it revives 
the drooping plants, and refreshes both the 
vegetable and animal world. So does the 
spirit of purity and love descend into our 
weary, sin-parched hearts, and breathe within 
us new energy, life, and peace. Did the 
manna fall with and on the dew? So, with- 
out the Holy Spirit’s power and presence 
even the Saviour’s finished sacrifice and 
righteousness must be ineffectual for our 
salvation. And, on the other hand, whenever 
and wherever the Holy Spirit enters the soul, 
Christ is revealed as the sinner’s only hope, 
and the believer’s allinall. Very beautifully 
was this exemplified in the conversion of 
Lydia. Paul preached Christ to the little 
company of Jewesses met for prayer at 
Philippi, and while the heavenly manna fell, 
the dew fell with it. The Lord opened 
Lydia’s heart, that she attended to the things 
spoken by Paul. (3) Lastly, we may trace 
the analogy between the use of the material 
manna and that of our heavenly food. It 
was not enough that the fleecy showers were 
poured down each day, and lay ® rich abun- 
dance around their camp. They had to 
exert themselves and secure a portion for 
their families and themselves. In like manner 
must we appropriate Christ to our,own heart’s 
deep need, and through the appointed chan- 
nels of grace feed on Him in our hearts by 
faith with thanksgiving. 

And let the young remember. that ‘this 
must be begun early. If an Israelite failed 
to rise betimes and gather his day’s supply, 
he would have found it melted with the dew 
by the scorching sun. Delays were dangerous 
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and comparative innocence of the morning 
of life, ere the hot sun of temptation and 
worldly cares beat down upon the oppressed 
pilgrim, should the spiritual manna_ be 
secured. How sweet and full of encourage- 
ment is the promise, “I love them that love 
Me, and they that seek Me early shall find 
Me.” Nor should we be satisfied with having 
begun to gather it thus early, and trusting to 
the store then laid up. If, like the Israelites, 
we attempt to hoard the manna, we, too, 








to him, as they are tous. In the freshness 


shall find it losing its freshness, and becoming 
uneatable. Each day we must seek a fresh 
provision for each day’s need, and be “ever 
travelling out of ourownemptiness into Christ’s 
fulness.” As our day is, so shall our strength 
be. Thesupplyis inexhaustible, and will never 
fail us, through all the successive stages of our 
desert pilgrimage, until we reach our promised 
rest in the heavenly Canaan. Such, then, 
is the manna here intended, which Christ 


jnow gives to every believing, seeking, 


struggling soul. 

Il. But we have yet to ask why it is 
called the Azdden manna ? 

The reason for this appears to be supplied 
in Exodus xvi. 32, 33. Moses said, “ This 
is the thing, which the Lord commandeth. 
Fill an omer of it to be kept for your gene- 
rations, that they may see the bread, where- 
with I have fed you in the wilderness, when 
I brought you forth from the land of Egypt.” 
And Moses said unto Aaron, “ Take a pot, 
and put an omer full of manna therein, and 
lay it up before the Lord, to be kept for 
your generations.” From Hebrews ix. 4, we 
learn that this was a golden vessel, and was 
placed in the ark within the sanctuary. 
There it lay from age to-age, concealed in 
that most sacred shrine, the dark, mystic 
chamber which the high priest alone could 
enter once in every year. That was hidden 
manna, shrouded from vulgar gaze, and seen 
only on the day of atonement by the most 
honoured of the servants of the Most 
High. In connection with these facts 
singularly interesting is the old Jewish legend 
that the ark was hidden by the good king 
Josiah before the destruction of the first 
Temple, and will be seen again in future 
times at the coming of the Messiah. Whether 
there is here any allusion to this story or not, 
the spiritual meaning of the promise is plain. 
The Lord Jesus, the true bread from heaven, 
since His return to glory, has been hidden 
from mortal sight, and is revealed only to 
the eye of faith. Having not seen, we love 
Him, and though now we see Him not, we 
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rejoice in Him with joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. He is concealed indeed from| 
the gaze of the unbelieving world ; but they} 
whose eyes are opened by the Spirit of God | 
can discern Him even now present before| 
the mercy seat, within the vail, as their 
advocate with the Father, ever living to make 
intercession for all that come unto God by) 
Him. They who would thus behold Him 
are invited to draw near and taste how 
gracious the Lord is. Such was the ex- 
perience of a Hindu Christian, who was 
scoffingly asked by an European sceptic, 
why he had changed his religion. There 
were two kinds of fruit on the table before | 
them, and he simply inquired, ‘“‘ How do I 
know which of these is the better? By 
tasting them both, of course. So I have 
tasted Christianity, and found it infinitely 
better than my former faith.” This admir-| 
able reply silenced the scoffer, and it is the 
best answer to all that desire to know the! 
sweetness of the hidden manna. Taste) 
and see. “Unto you that believe He is 
precious.” 

Still in the present life how little can even! 


the most experienced Christian know of the 
length and breadth, the depth and neight of 
that love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. 
“ Beloved,” writes St. John (the beloved 
disciple, who lay on His bosom, and had the 
most intimate acquaintance with his Master 
permitted to mortal man), “now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that, when He 
shall be manifested, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is.” Then shall 
this promise to the faithful in Pergamos, and 
every other Church, receive its complete 
fulfilment. Christ, the now hidden manna, 
shall, as it were, be brought forth from the 
sanctuary, the holy of holies of God’s 
immediate Presence, and appear in His 
glory, which He had with the Father before 
the world was. Then to all who have 
struggled long and hard against their enemies, 
and kept the faith—to every one who shall 
have overcome by the precious blood of 
the Lamb—it shall be given to behold face 
to face the Lamb that was slain, and to 
be made glad for ever with the joy of His 
countenance. 
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Notes on New Pooks. 


T is curious as well as instructive, 
to note what great and wise men 
have said about books, and the | 
manner of reading and treating | 
them. ‘“ Books,” wrote Watts, in | 

a sentence that savours more of truth than | 
of elegance, “‘are a sort of dumb teachers.” | 
Yes; and unfortunately teachers of evil in 
many cases, to such an extent that men may 
be pardoned for wishing in these days to see 
the liberty, or rather the licence of the press, 
materially abridged, and a wholesome censor- 
ship established. Speaking of good books, 
Malton declared, “‘As good almost kill a man 
as kid a good book: a good book is. the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 





beyond life.” And Bacon, pointing out the} 


various ways in which books may be or ought 


- to be read, remarks: ‘“‘ Some books are to be 


tasted, others are to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some 
books are to be read only in part, others to 
be read, but not curiously (that is to say with 
care and close study); and some to be read 
wholly and with diligence and attention.” Of 
the books that I have the pleasure of bring- 


ing under the notice of the readers of GOLDEN 
Hours, I may say that there are none 
which deserve to be read in part only ; all, 
indeed, merit and will bear a careful perusal, 
while many are fairly entitled to be read 
again and again, with close and careful 
study. 

The books* that have been sent to me by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, of 62, Paternoster-row, are 
ofa widely different character to those which 
have been already noticed. First and chief 


* MR. ELutior Stock’s New Publications :— 

‘*As One that Serveth.”” Sacred Poems by the 
Rev. George Alexander Chadwick, D.D., author of 
‘*Christ bearing Witness to Himself.” Chaplain to 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Pre- 
| bendary of Armagh Cathedral, and Rector of Armagh. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth, 167 pp- 

‘*The New Cyclopedia of Illustrative Anecdote,” 
| containing a*vast collection of Authentic Anecdotes 
on a wide range of subjects. Classified and arranged 
for ready reference, and designed for ministers, 
teachers, and the family circle. No. 1. Crown 8vo, 
32 Pr 3d. E : 

**The Teacher’s Storehouse.’”?” A Magazine for 
Sunday School Teachers. Demy 8vo, cloth, 288 pp. 

“The Methodist Temperance Magazine, 1880.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 288 pp. 

“The Methodist Family, 1880.” An Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine. 4to, cloth, 144 pp. 
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he among them is a volume of poems under the 
of general title, As One that Serveth, by Dr. 
ye. Chadwick, Rector of Armagh. ‘Of the poems 
ed generally, it may be said that they are distin- 
he guished by no small degree of excellence, 
er that the rhythm is musical, and that the 
1e diction is in every case well chosen and 
at appropriate to the subject. Their tone, how- 
le ever, is for the most part quiet and subdued, 
1, peaceful and unrippled as the flow of a tran- 
ll quil stream, and seldom showing signs of 
d that poetic fire which at first attracts and 
e then commands attention. The longest and 
’ \ perhaps the best poem in the volume is that 
entitled ‘“‘The Two Thieves,” in which a 
$ successful attempt is made to clothe with 
words the thoughts that might have leaped 


like lightning flashes through the minds of 
the two malefactors, the one penitent, the 
other hardened to the end, as they were 
hanging waiting for death on the trees of 
torture that flanked the cross on which 
the Redeemer of the world was slowly dying 
to purge away for ever the sin of all who 
would accept and acknowledge Him as a 
Saviour. The following may be selected as 
a good example of Dr. Chadwick’s style :— 
¢ A CREED. 
‘“He that believeth shall not make haste.”’ 
‘*T believe in God, whose hand 

Made the ocean and the land, 

Raised the azure clome on high, 

Hung the planets in the sky : 

Heaven and earth my Father made, 

Wherefore should I be afraid ? 


- 
. 


Yea, my faith lays hold upon 

Christ, the sole begotten Son ; 

Him the Holy Ghost conceived ; 

i Him a Virgin breast received ; 
Him did Pontius Pilate doom 

To the cross and to the tomb ; 

As the ghosts of other dead, 

His went forth ungarmented ; 

Soon the sacred flesh and soul 

Met, and burst the grave’s control ; 

He to highest heaven ascended 

Till the days of earth are ended ; 

Him the quick and dead await, 

And His word shall seal their fate ; 

Since on Him my sins were laid, 

Wherefore should I feel afraid ? 

In the Spirit I believe, 

Lord, who gives the life we live 

In the Holy Church on earth ; 

In the sacrament of birth ; 

In the spoiling of the tomb 

And the deathless days to come ; 

Heart of Love, and Hand of Aid, 

Father, I am not afraid.” 


For those who are fond of anecdotes—and 
who is not >—Zhe New Cyclopedia of Illus- 
trative Anecdote will form a pleasant, attrac- 








tive, and instructive volume when finished. 
It is to be completed, it may be said, in 
eighteen parts, and will therefore form a 
handsome though closely printed book of 
576 pages. The anecdotes are classified and 
arranged for ready reference, and according 
to this useful plan, those given in No. 1 are 
classified under the following heads :—Ad- 
monition and Reproof; Affliction ; Anger ; 
Backsliding ; Benevolence and Well-Doing ; 
The Bible; Charity; Christ the Saviour ; 
Christianity ; Christian Graces. Here is a 
specimen of the anecdotes that are collected 
and garnered in this ample storehouse : 
‘*BisHop BuTLER’s TesTiMony. — The great 
thinker was lying on his deathbed, and so lying, he 
turned round and said to his chaplain :—‘ I know that 
Jesus Christ is a Saviour, but how am I to know that 
He is a Saviour to me?’ The chaplain answered 
simply, ‘My lord, it is written, “Him that cometh 
to me I will in nowise cast out.”’ The dying 
bishop paused and mused, and then he said, ‘ I have 
often read and thought of that scripture, but never 
till this moment did I feel its full power, and now I 
die happy.’ ” 
This must be taken not only as an example 
of the anecdotes themselves, but as an 
example and assurance of the promised 
| comfort that God’s Word shall give to world- 
| worn and weary “ pilgrims of the night,” when 
passing through the darkness of the valley of 
the shadow of death to the light of eternal 
{day and rest in Christ. There is not an 
anecdote in the whole number that does not 
convey some useful teaching, and every 
|reader of GOLDEN Hours should buy it and 
|read it often and carefully. 

The Teachers Storehouse, a Treasury of 
| Material for Working Sunday School Teachers, 
jis a useful volume, not only for teachers in 
(Sunday schools and schools generally, but 
| also for those who desire assistance in reading 
‘the Holy Scriptures, and are compelled to 
spend as little as possible in procuring that 
assistance. Many serial publications of this 
kind are issued to meet the wants of teachers 
of all abilities and all classes, but there is 
certainly none at the price that contains so 
much carefully adapted and helpful teaching, 
;and such complete and suggestive class pre 
parations. ‘The contents of the volume are 
classified according to departments. Thus 
there is the Work Department, the Book 
Department, the Class Department, con- 
taining Old and New Testament lessons, 
the Desk Department, which contains ad- 
dresses on subjects selected from both of 
the great divisions of the Bible, and the 
Illustration Department, ‘which is rich in 
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anecdotes and extracts from various sources, 
explanatory of passages in Holy Writ, with 
poetry, reviews, and notes on the manage- 
ment of school libraries. 

The Methodist Temperance Magazine is, as 
its name implies, a magazine with a purpose, 
but it falls into the common mistake made 
by all persons who imagine that total absti- 
nence from all drinks which contain any 
portion of alcohol is temperance. It is the 
habitual and excessive use of strong drink, 
or rather its constant abuse, that is to be 
deprecated in this country, and in checking 
this no one can refuse to bear a part. Truly 
temperate persons, that is to say, persons who 


possess sufficient power of self-restraint to}. 


abstain from excess in any kind of self-indul- 
gence, be it what it may, set an example far 
more worthy of respect than that which is 
put forth by those who wish to compel every 
one, nolens volens, to do precisely as they 
themselves do. Persons who are capable of 
and who exercise self-restraint are quite as 
anxious to see drunkenness done away with 
as total abstainers can be, but they do not 
think that the end can be obtained by de- 
claring that no man shall please himself in a 
matter in which he certainly possesses per- 
sonal liberty. 

The Methodist Family is an illustrated 
monthly. magazine, which contains in addition 
to a pleasantly written serial story, and 
numerous short tales, sketches, and poems 
and miscellaneous articles, some excellent 


personal notices under the general heading | 
appears to be one of a series. 


of “Helpful Biography,” and some clear, 
concise, and valuable hints and instructions, 
by a trained hospital nurse, for the guidance 
of those who. are called on, whether pro- 
fessionally or otherwise, to give assistance 
“In the Sick Room.” 


Mr. F. E. Longley, of 39, Warwick Lane, | 


Paternoster Row, E.C., sends me some books* 


which betoken him to be a publisher of so- | 


called “temperance ” tendencies. ‘Beacon 
Flashes ” contains twenty-six tales, written 
“to set forth the evils of drinking and the 


* Mr. F. E. LONGLEyY’s New Publications :— 

‘* Beacon Flashes.” Tales to Enforce Temperance, 
by the Rev. John Thomas, M.V.S., author of ‘‘ The 
High Places of the Bible,” ‘‘The Life of John B. 
Gough,” &c., &c. With twenty-seven illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, 216 pp., 2s. 

“ The Children’s Sunbeam.” Pleasant Stories for 
the Young Folks. With twenty-three illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 156 pp., Is. 

‘* The Good Shepherd.” Being Thoughts for the 
Younger Ones on the!First Four Verses of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, by F. E. Longley. Crown vo, sewed, 
16 pp., Is. perdozen. 








advantages of true temperance,” by. which 
the author—the Rev. John Thomas, M.V.S., 
whatever that may signify—means nothing 
more or less than total abstinence. The tales, 
some of which are without doubt based on 
facts, as the writer takes care to tell us in his 
preface, are calculated to do good to people 
who are given to drink more than is good for 
them, if they can be induced to read them 
and lay them to heart. Persons, however, 
who are truly temperate, will be apt to smile 
at the extravagant way in which the author 
strives to pile up the agony and make good 
his case. The illustrations sadly lack uni- 
formity. 

The Children’s Sunbeam is a bright little 
volume containing tales, sketches, short 
essays, little sermons, miscellaneous articles, 
and music, well calculated to amuse. and 
instruct the little ones, for whom it is avowedly 
prepared.. Many of the illustrations are well 
drawn and well engraved. At the end of the 
book is placed Mr, Longley’s pamphlet, “The 
Good Shepherd,” which,-as noticed below, 
may be had in a separate form, at a very 
low price, for distribution. ‘The exposition 
of the first four verses of the 23rd Psalm 
is very well done, and treated in a novel and 
attractive manner, which will commend itself 
to young people. Each clause of the four 
verses is taken in order, and duly explained, 
and after the explanation a brief anecdote or 
story is related bearing on the subject matter 
of the clause itself. I have much pleasure 
in recommending this pamphlet, which 


From Messrs. W. H. and L. Collingridge, 
154, Aldersgate-street, E.C., comes Vol. V. 
of the third series of Old Jonathan ; the Dis- 
trict and Parish Helper.* This excellent 
magazine has been established so long a time 
and is so well known for its general utility, 
especially in the promotion of certain kinds 
of parish work, that any detailed notice of it 
is unnecessary. For the information of those 
who may not yet have become acquainted 
with Old Jonathan, it may be pointed out 
that one of its most prominent features is. 
“the seeking to instil and to cultivate a 
spirit of observation, especially upon the 
part of the more youthful readers.” In ad- 
dition to a serial tale and short sketches, it 
contains a wide variety of essays and anec- 
dotes, and many useful papers of a religious. 
character. 

* Messrs. W. H. and‘L. CoLLINGRIDGE’s Publications. 

**Old Jonathan ; the District and Parish Helper.” 
Vol. V., Third Series. Quarto, boards, 200 pp., 
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Best, Blackest, and most Permanent. 
Messrs. iy and Seow, aaa to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Vales, says: “* Weave used Marking Ink for many years, 
riven us such satisfaction, a 80 black and permanent an 


In Berrys, 1s, axp 2s. 6d, BACH. 
Of all Chemists, and direct from the Maker, 
24, RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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— : 
6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
fier excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for ae ty bilious and liver ws 
oss of appetite, giddiness, spasms, an 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very p' depression of 
“ppirits, dulness of sight, nervous. blotches, 

pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 

All Chemists, at'1s, 1}d, and 2a. 9d. per box. 


'S GOUT PILLS. 


BLAIR 
THE a ets REMEDY FOR GOUT 
; safe, fo ye No restraint af diet required 
their use, are certain to prevent the 
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42, SOUTHAMPTON: ROW, “HOLBORN, 
4 LONDON)-WE.6x) Yih « 
Where may be secn a, Large, and. Y, ed Aneel of 
Instruments, ‘in New ary tic Weta: at. Low Prices, 
with 26 ppr Gent, “Co-opERjTiaz Di ipl jer ; 
or on the Three Years’ System, from 1s. per, mor 
Senp rox InuusmwATED/ Laem li 
Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years? System, 
from 10s, 6d. per Month. 
Pull value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange. 





OA PILLARS, WARDR'S. « OAPILL 
O, Time wes when I looked , P ; ant, 
My heart was half bereft x walt 
It suffered mach trom cold, 

‘Till oneim pity bade me dare 
___ To ry WARDE’S special CAPILLARE. 
CAPILLAKE, WARDE'S CaPILiankth, 

I thought on ‘what he said, 

My cranium was growing bare, 

All glazy shone my bead ; 

And musing thus, methou ht *twas fair, 

The promise of WARDE’ s CAPILLARE. 
CAPILUARE, “WARD E*S sbaeieraveieiey 
ie me + igs ya truth, a 

‘our magic spell bestows the air 
On age of glorious youth. 
My childhood’s locks-once more I w 
For which I thank WARDE’S Ca PILLARE. 
PIEULARE, “WikD E's OAVILL AHS, 
of even deeper debt 
Of gratitude for virtue rare 
1 will acknowledge : 
A maiden, and a maiden 1 
I owe to thee, WARDE’ 8  CAPICLARR. : 
TARDE’S CAPILLARE (Capillare, the Latin ae) 
és, Preserves, Produces, Beautifies the Hair, 
. is, and Fa Prevents ae 
colour. Dispels Dandruff’ forerun 
baldness).—Of T. han ane, 270, Megent sinew W., who will athe 
the ¢ original testi 3 
ARDE’S CAPILLA RE.—From all fe ts i 
Perfumers, 4s, 6d. and 2s, 6d. -pe eT 
sent to any, address upon: receipt. of Tar eal 
Warde & Co. 5, Great free. | Seale ee 
Three Bottles, carriage free 


for " cartiage. 
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SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 


CS Ce: fi UNRIVALLED 
L T A R FOR SHAVING. 
The ONLY COAL-TAR SOAP RECOMMENDED by the ENTIRE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


‘*In our hands it-has proved most effective in skin diseases.” —Lancet, 


“*Tt is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal. 
Mr. Herber: Clarke. of King’s Cross, writes :—June9, 1879. ‘ Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in OAP 
in saying that I consider (after many years’ trial) that your soap is the most comforting I & 


ever used.—Messrs. W. Wright & Co.” 
CAUTION.—Refuse ‘all Dark pe 80-CALLED Coal-Tar Soaps, as they are spurious and dangerous 
imitations, and are worthless from a medical point of view. 


WRIGHT'S COAL- FAR SOAP is of a pale colour and very agreeable fragrance, and is the ONLY 
COAL-TAR SOAP recommended by Medical Men for its health-preserving qualities. 
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CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 
°K LEAD 


** (manufactured from cheap materials) 


LAUNDRY resembling the ** DOMB” in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 
Bi He THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 


of the “ DUME BLAC 


OF THE and it is manufactured ONLY By E. JAMES & 8UN8, Purchasers should 
see that the words ‘‘JAMES'’ and our Trade Mark “‘DOME" appear on 
genuini 


PRINCE Of WALES) cre THAT YOU GET IT! | |QQRINTESSER RING OT) 
4s Bad Qualities are often Substituted. =— 
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